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AN APPLE OF DISCORD. 


WITH a general election looming in the near 
future, it is matter for profound regret that a 
question has suddenly arisen which is calculated 
to sow division among Lilerale. There had 
previously been signs of that ray prochement (to 
use a French phrase) among all sections of 
the party which can alone ensure a decided 
victory in the coming political conflict. There 
has been a growing and gratifying readiness 
to put crotchets in abeyance and to ignore minor 
differences, for the sake of olosing up the Liberal 
ranks and moving in one compact mass with a 
view to turn out Lord Beaconsfield's Administra- 
tion. Suddenly the apple of discord has been 
thrown into our midst by a body of Irish 
members whose patriotism we have no desire 
to impugn, but who are undoubtedly backed up 
by—if they are not the tools of—the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of Ireland. They have 
skilfully chosen their time and opportunity. 
They have launched their scheme of Romish 
aggrandisement with such tactical skill as to 
create graye differences in the Liberal ranks, 
engender mutual distrust, and damp that enthu- 
siasm which is a necessary condition of assured 
success in the political crisis that impends. 

Such is the unhappy result of suddenly thrust- 
ing upon Parliament and the country The 
O’Conor Don’s Bill, the debate upon which is to 
be resumed on Wednesday next. The charac- 
teristics of this deceptive and thinly-disguised 
measure have been abundantly pointed 


out, not only in the daily and weekly 


press, but in the resolutions adopted by 
bodies representing the Oongregational and 
Baptist Unions, the various county associa- 
tions connected with them, the Deputies of the 
Three Denominations, the executive of the 
Liberation Society, the Central Nonconformist 
Committee, the Wesleyan Education Com- 
mittee, the other Methodist communions, the 
Dissenting synods north of the Tweed, the Irish 
Presbyterians, the Protestant Alliance, and 
various mixed conferences which have included 
both Churchmen and Dissenters and well-known 
University men on both sides of St. George’s 
Channel. Differing as they may in religious and 
political views, these various representative sec- 
tionsagree in condemning the scheme now before 
Parliament as unnecessary, a violation of the 
legislative settlement of 1869, an attempt to 
lower the standard of University education, 
and to create a vioious denominational mono- 
poly for the behoof of one particular Church, if 
not to destroy meritorious existing institu- 
tions. These serious and remarkable pro- 
tests ought surely not to be ignored. They 
have a meaning, not only for the present, but 
for the future. 

Looking at the matter from the point of view 
of our own political sympathies, we must 


with sorrow express our conviction that it 
will be a grievous mistake for Liberal 
statesmen to accept the invitation of the 
Home Rule members to place themselves in a 
false position and damage their prestige by 
falling into the snare prepared for them. As 
we have before said, it would be to inaugurate 
a new Liberal policy in the carrying out of 
which a great number of their most zealous 
adherents could not follow them. That is now 
clearly manifest. It would be quite absurd 
henceforth to talk of religious equality if our 
leaders should be persuaded so grossly to 
violate that principle; and equally absurd to 


22| denounce the immorality of the Beaconsfield 


Cabinet, if its opponents are ready without a 
pause to follow in its footsteps. More- 
over, it is not concession, but reaction that 
is demanded. To endow some forty Roman 
Catholic seminaries, such as we described 
last week—ani that is the number which 
are said to be ready to be affiliated 
when every o ler religious body except the 
Roman Catholic refuses beforehand to accept 
the bribe; to place that intolerant Church by 
Parliamentary intervention in a position of 
supremacy only ten years after the Protestant 
Establishment has been levelled to the ground 
—this is a subversion of Liberal principles which 
we cannot believe any consistent and enlightened 
politician would deliberately sanction. 

The possibility of such a policy being favoured 
is the less credible when all ‘the circumstances 
of the case are borne in mind. It is 
notoriously hoped to carry this measure by 
a coup d' at. It is not to be dealt with on its 
merits, but to be passed with as little discussion 
and as much haste as possible. It is not pre- 
tended that the case is one of urgericy. The 
Catholic hierarchy will it, and they have poli- 
tical power. The Irish members demand it, and 
they can obstruct needful legislation. And this, 
regardless of ulterior consequénces, is admitted 
in influential quarters to be An adequate reason 
for abject surrender. The British Parliament 
has indeed sunk to a low depth of imbecility if 
such pleas can be allowed to govern i*s action. 
It is equivalent to a deliberate confession that 
the policy of equal justiceto Ireland has broken 
down, and that we must return to that of 
bribery—our material favours being in this 
case lavished, not upon the people of that 
country, but upon their spiritual masters, the 
Romish clergy, who implicitly take their orders 
from the Vatican. The clerical government of 
Rome, says Mr. Gladstone, has every vice 
under the sun. In principle indefensible, in 
practice both materially and morally bad, its 
acceptance would imply so complete a departure 
from all the tendencies and convictions of the 
age that we might as readily expect to see the 
Pope anathematise Hildebrand or canonise 
John Knox as to witness its effectual re · esta 
lishment.” Alas! the great Liberal leader 
when he thus wrote could not have foreseen 
that some of his own colleagues would in a year 
or two be inclined to favour that re- esta - 
blishment,” in Ireland at least—not becauso 
they cease to regard the Papal system as 
‘‘a complete departure from all the tendencies 
and convictions of the age, but simply 
because they would purchase the assistance of 
the Romaniets in recovering power for them- 
selves. Yes, the Home Rulers, the instru- 
ments of the Vatican, have iudeed played their 
trump card with some effect when they have 
persuaded—or appear to haye persuaded—some 
of our foremost statesmen to forswear their 
principles and sacrifice the deep convictions of 


hundreds of thousands of their supporters for 


> | 


an equivocal party advantage. If such be the 
present drift of events, what will be the end of it? 
Suppose that this Papal device of endowing semi- 
naries all over Ireland should, as Mr. Shaw, the 
Home Rule leader, predicts, succeed even during 
the present session. An election impends, and 
it may be that the two great parties will be 
more evenly divided than at present, the Irieh 
members holding the balance. Can any poli- 
tician be simple enough to imagine that they 
will be content with the present year’s success, 
substantial as that may be? We now know 
that though religious equality is a good weapon 
for striking down Protestant ascendency, it is 
no part of the genuine creed of Romanists. 
What they require is supremacy, and no means 
are ever ignored which promise to bring that 
about. So that by now prostrating themselves 
before an all-exacting hierarchy, Liberal politi- 
cians may be only accumulating trouble for the 
future, and will find they must at length stand at 
bay againet aggressive Rome as the Govern- 
ments of France, Germany, Belgium, and Italy 
—one might almost say the whole civilised 
world—have had to do. 

Weventure respectfully to commend the whole 
subject to the consideration of the gentlemen on 
the front Opposition bench during the coming 
week. They will find adequate reason for tbis 


to the bill contained in our last week's number 
and in this. If Liberal members have legitimate 
arguments in favour of what we can only 
regard as a barefaced ecclesiastical job, aud 
of celebrating the entente cordiale with Non- 
conformists by flouting their principles to 
begin with, wehave no doubtsuch arguments will 
be forthcoming. But no appeal ad misericordiam 
will suffice. We cannot be wrong in saying 
that the advocates of religious equality through- 
out the country will zealously and unanimously 
co-operate with the Liberul leaders in trying to 
return such a Liberal majority at the coming 
general election as will make the next Govern- 
ment substantially independent of Home ule 
intrigues. This seems to us a consistent, 
straightforward, and promising policy. If, 
however, they prefer, by an attempt to push 
through The O' Conor Don’s bill, to grasp at the 
phantom of Home Rule support, we would 
remind them that they will clearly and with 
open eyes alienate Nonconformists in the 
mass, and all men who stand fast to the 
claims of political equity. Such schisms 
wantonly created are not easily healed, and 
upon those—if indeed there be any such— 
who are disposed with so much nonchalance to 
turn their backs upon their traditional prin- 
ciples, and at this juncture to purchase the 
Romish alliance with national resources, in 
preference to having the unbought support of 
Nonconformists, will rest the entire respovsi- 
bility for the consequences. 


SCHOOL BOARD EXPENDITURE. 


THE amount of money spent by the School 
Board for London undoubtedly raises some 
serious questions; but the ultimato issue is 
not likely to be in the direction of Mr. R. 
Yorke’s resolution proposed in the House of 
Commons last week. It is perfectly certain 
that we cannot go on very long bearing the 
burdens of an ostentatious barbariem, and at 
the same time meeting the cottly needs of a 
growing civilisation. The ‘‘ celibate manslay- 
ing wachine,” essential io a savage community, 
becomes more and more expensive in propor- 
tion as such a community developes physical 


science apart from the directing influence of 


suggestion in the record of indignant antagonism 
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moral aspiration. So long as it is considered a 
chief or a main element in a nation’s dignity to 
keep up a constantly renewed fighting renown, 
that nation must remain savage at heart, what- 
ever may be ite superficial pretensions to oul- 
ture. But fighting is far more costly to 
civilised than to uncivilised barbarism. A 
single hundred-ton gun costs as much as would 
supply assegais for the whole nation of the 
Zulus. Meantime, the needs of a higher 
civilisation make themselves gradually felt. 
Police, roads, posts, telegraphs, lights, all cost 
money, but must be provided. Libraries, 
schools, scientific research, put in their claims; 
and the overburdened citizen begins to wonder 
whether his whole income is to be swallowed up 
in rates and taxes. Gentlemen like the hon. 
member for Gloucester sympathise deeply 
with the overburdened citizen. But the prac- 
tical form taken by their sympathy is surely 
mistaken. What they advise is in effect that the 
requirements of our higher civilisation should 
be stinted in order that we may the better bear 
the cost of survivals from past barbarism. 
It is as though the nation were, like Issachar of 
old, ‘‘a strong ass crouching down between 
two burdens,” the one being an accumulation 
of crowbars and pickaxes necessary to its 
masters in forcing their way through an already 
traversed wild, the other consisting of scien- 
tific instruments and seeds for mapping and 
fructifying the better land justin view. The 
creature cannot bear both burdens,” cry some 
wiseacres; ‘‘ out with those instruments, they 
are too heavy.” Surely, however, it would be 
more sensible to lighten the burden by casting 
away some of the cumbrous implements no 
longer needed. In plain words the time has 
come when the country can no longer bear the 
weight of two armies—one of soldiers and the 
other of schoolmasters. The hon. member for 
Gloucester and others would stop the school- 
masters. But whatever mischief they may do 
for the moment, their advice will not be taken. 

Th:t this is the real issue, we are convinced, 
would soon appear from the enormous growth 
of local and imperial burdens within the last 
quarter of a century. In prosperous times it is 
not noticed, but on the touch of adversity the 
pressure is felt to be intolerable. Yet, of 
course, it would never do to put the question in 
this plain way. A man has no chance of a 
hearing in these days who does not profess 
himself a friend of education. It is only 
againet ‘‘ extravagance” that the hon. member 
for Gloucester and others protest. But of 
course extravagance is a relative term. Now 
the croakers on this subject always assume that 
the education of the nation’s children is a 
matter of luxury, to be indulged in only like 
ouracoa, in thimblefuls at a time. An army, on 
the other hand, is an essential of national life, 
and here a generous expenditure is called sound 
economy. All we can say is, we do not take 
this view. Onthe contrary, it is Horse Guards 
and crack regiments that seem to us to be 
luxuries, and the education of our masters,” 
as Mr. Lowe put it, to be absolutely essential— 
indeed, a vitally important duty, in regard to 
which the presumption is in favour of, and not 
against, expenditure. Once grant the neces- 
sity of State education—a necessity some of us 
have been very loth to admit—and it seems to us 
a matter for congratulation that the item takes 
@ rapidly - inoreasing place in the estimates. The 
true hope of parsimony lies in cutting down 
costly survivals of savagery that are wholly 
inconsistent with the higher civilisation we 
profess to be cultivating. 

Of course, if Mr. Yorke bad shown tbat 
money was lavished without any corresponding 
return he would so far have made a case for 
inquiry. But with the doubtful exception of the 


school ship Shaftesbury, where a majority of the 


London Board seem to believe that 4, 000“. or 
5,000“. might possibly have been saved. Mr. 
Yorke conspicuvusly failed to show anything of 
the kind. An accueer of the system must be 
hard put to it when he is driven to complain of 
1,000/. a year asa salary to an able architect. 
Remembering that nearly 200 schools have been 
built in eight years, and that an architeot's 
commission is usually ö per gent. on the cost, 


state of deadlock into which a Church may be 


we are rather struck by the very large saving 

that must have been effected by the arrange- 

ment. Again, Mr, Yorke thought it shameful 

that a lady inspectréss of sewing should have 

1761. a year for looking after thé needlework of 

about 100,000 girls, but we imagine none of his 

applauders really agreed with him. Let anyone 

read at one sitting, first the Times report of Mr. 

Yorke’s speech, and next the clear, dispassionate, 

and exhaustive statement of the Board’s case by 

the Rev, John Rodgers in his letter of the 
previous day, and we are persuaded that 
nothing but invincible prejudice can blind his 
eyes to the flimsy and groundless character of 
the charges made. But in the middle of his 
speech the hon. member let the cat out of the 
bag. He is alarmed at the incapacity of Ohurch 

schools to keep up with the requirements of the 
day. The pace is becoming too fast for them, 

and Mr. Yorke is not alone in wishing it 
moderated in their interest. This is the real 
cause of such a sudden outburst of sympathy 
with the overburdened ratepayer. This is the 
purpose for which loans to School Boards are to 

be limited, and the necessarily inoreasing cost 
of education to be fixed by a hard-and-fast line. 
The ratepayers of London have once before 
resisted this grovelling appeal to unreasoning 
avarice, and we think they have stronger reason 
than ever to withstand it at the autumn 
elections of this year. 


PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 
ANYONE who desires to get a vivid idea of the 


\brought because it is established by law should 

study the history of the movement for altering 
the Prayer-book, which has been in progress—if 
progress it can be called for several years past. 
The reports of the Ritual Commission were 
made so long ago— between 1867 and 1870— 
that they have been almost forgotten by the 
publio. And looking to the small practical 
results which have followed, it almost sounds 
like sarcasm to call the documents addressed 
by the Crown to Oonvocation in 1872 and 1874 
Letters of Business. 

The final report of the Commission was signed 
by twenty-seven out of twenty-nine members ; 
but everyone who signed it did eo with a reser- 
vation, so that there were appended to it no 
fewer than twenty-three protests. This was 
the issue of the lucubrations of the Commis- 
sioners, and the four Houses of Convocation have 
been discussing their recommendations ever 
since. 

The four points of interest raised by the report 
were :—1. The ornaments rubric, so far as it 
relates to the dress of the minister. 2. The 
Athanasian Oreed and its use in public worship. 
8. The position of the celebrant. 4. The excep- 
tions to the use of the Burial Service. What 
has been done in regard to them may be stated 
on the authority of Archdeacon Hessey. The 
Oonvocation of Oanterbury has agreed to a de- 
claration defending the Athanasian Oreed, but 
not touching the question of usage. The Lower 
House of York has declared against any altera- 
tion of the rubrics relating to the ornaments of 
the minister, or the position of the celebrant. 
The Lower House of Canterbury has sanctioned 
the use of the surplice, hood, and scarf at the 
Communion ; whilethe Lower House of York has 
condemned any alteration of the rubric, has not 
concurred in the permissive use of the surplice, 
or a proposed limitation on the reintroduction 
of the vest ments. And as to the other points, 
neither provinoe has got so far as to recommend 
any alteration whatever ! 

We are not surprised that some Churchmen 
are impatient at such conclusions, wherein 
nothing is concluded, and that, without 
waiting for more Convocational debates, they 
should propose a definite and legislative 
measure, with a view to reach by a short cut 
what may never be reached at all by any 
synodal action. The Archdeacon of Middlesex 
is one of these, and it is suspected that the 
letter embodying his proposals, which he has 
lately addressed to Convocation, represents the 
ideas of an influential section of the episcopate. 


At any rate he has stirred the fires of ecclesias- 


tical controversy, and, by the replies which he 
has already called forth, has thrown a fresh 
light on both the fierce antagonisms and the 
inextricable confusion which characterise the 
English Establishment. 

There are three points around which the 
battle seems to rage. One is the dread of 
further legislation; lest Parliament should 
make alterations in the rubrics in opposition to 
the wishes of the Church, as declared in its 
synods. The second, the danger of changes 
which may destroy precious links of connection 
with the past. And the third, the apprehen- 
sion that it is intended to suppress, or squeeze 
out,” the ‘ Catholic party,” by concessions or 
compromises intended to please the public and 
not to benefit the Church. 

Nobody knows better than Mr. Beresford- 
Hope the perils of ecclesiastical legislation, and 
in a letter to Sir George Prevost he has, with 
as much moderation as force, deprecated any 
appeal to Parliament at the present time. Ho 
admits that, constitutionally, Parliament is 
under no obligation to accept, either in block 
or in detail, the recommendations of Oonvoca- 
tion, and that it would decidedly refuse to 
admit any such assumption. Hence it 
might reject or modify, and perhaps spoil, 
any scheme submitted to it, and, while Convo- 
cation had been guided by one set of considera- 


tions, might think itself bound to be guided by 


quite other considerations. Added to this 
danger is the difficulty in carrying anything 
which might be opposed, or defeating what 
might be regarded as rash propositions—so great 
is the power given by parliamentary tactics. 
Further, no one can anticipate legislation with- 
out the help of the Government of the day, and 
in these days Governments can find plenty of 
reasons for the adopting a cold shoulder” 
policy in regard to Church questions. There- 
fore, Mr. Hope recommends Convocation not to 
expose itself to the danger of a rebuff, but to 
prove its ‘‘ politic instinct” and its courageous 
prudence” by dropping the question, while 
it is still its own!” 

This is the cool, and the politician’s, way of 
looking at the question; but if it be wished to 
see how perfervidly it is treated by ecclesiastics, 
or ecclesiastically-minded persons, the proceed- 
ings at the annual meetings of the English 
Church Union last week should be turned to. 
There the threatened revision of the Prayer- 
book engaged attention to even a greater extent 
that the doings of the Persecution Company,“ 
or the decisions of Lord Penzance. Oanon 
Liddon wrote that the Prayer-book, as settled 
in 1662, is the only bond of unity in the 


present English Church, and, if it should be so 


altered as to countenance Puritan or latitudi- 
narian theories, we should too probably find 
ourselves on the eve of disruption.“ Canon 
Oarter declared that it would be a very 
scandal, and a very shame, if we were to lose 
any single jot or tittle of this great book.“ The 
memorial to Convocation which was adopted 
implored that venerable House to resist, at 
the present time, any alterations in the Book of 
Common Prayer and administration of the 
sacraments and other ceremonies of the Ohurch, 

and earnestly deprecated any action which 
might dissociate the Ohurch of the present time 
from the ancient Church of the country. \ 

It was in moving the adoption of this memorial 
that the Rev. Berdmore Compton, of All Saints“ 
Church, Margaret-street, made the speech 
which brings out most strongly the spirit of 
this opposition to revision, and also the appa- 
reut impossibility of restoring anything like 
peace, or order, in the Church so long as it con- 
tinues to be established. 

Mr. Compton, after having narrated the his- 
tory of the present revision movement, and 
criticised without mercy the ‘‘ graceful conces- 
sions and the one-sided compromises of Arch- 
deacon Hessey, also dealt with the parliamen- 
tary difficulty described by Mr. Hope. If,“ 
he says, you project a piece of ecclesiastical 
legislation into Parliament, no human being can 
tell how it will come out, after being amended 
by the ecclesiastical experts of Parliament, such 
as Mr. Jenkins, the Earl of Beaconsfield, and 
Sir W. Harcourt. The risk is utterly intole- 
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rable.’ He contemptuously dismissed the 
„% poor expedient of quasi-legislation by the four 
Houses of Convocation,” recommended by the 
Bishop of Carlisle, and said that Con- 
vocation had better be sunk in the 
Atlantic than the Ohurch of Ohrist be tam- 
pered with” for so miserable and ungodly a 
motive as that something must be done, at 
all risks, for tho credit of Convocation.” He 
also criticised the composition of Convocation 
—the Upper Houses composed of Crown 
nominees, chosen; to satisfy public opinion, 
and not the Church of England, and the two 
Lower Houses with ‘‘a preponderating strain 
of the same Erastian blood in their pedigree.” 
And, lastly, this revision agitation is aimed at 
the Oatholic party in the Church, and they 
‘¢ will have none of this alteration, if they can 
possibly help it.” | 

The closing passage of Mr. Compton’s paper 
is too striking to allow of curtailment :—- 


It will be said to us—What have 2 got to propose ? 
Weare drifting fast into disestablishment and confisca- 
tion of our property. We are in adead-lock. What 
say you? Sir, no doubt confiscation is on the horizon. 
I do not call it by its fine name of disendowment ; and 
as to a disestablishment which leaves the Church her 
1 it is simply most desirable. But confiscation 
a 2 serious matter. No wonder it frightens 
our ecclesiastical politicians into a frantic desire 
of doing something. But, even in a scare, there 
is a good old rule — When you do not know what 
to do, do nothing.” If the iniquitous exigencies of 
party conflict induce the great political parties to bid 
against one another for the support of the Nonconfor- 
mists and secularists, by giving up the Church to be 
lundered, you are not going to buy off the Church 
y a few ‘* graceful concessions of truth or ancient 
godly practice. Your scheme will not avert the down- 
fall of the Church’s property. The scent of the 
lunder is in the air: the vultures on the wing. But 
if you ask for a suggestion and a policy, why not turn 
over a new leaf, if it is to be the last, as a richly 
endowed Church? Why not try a policy of courage 
and honesty, and acknowledge, what most of you 
know to be true, if you dared speak? Acknow- 
ledge what many honest Dissenters have declared 
to be true, that the Catholic school in the Church 
is the only one which obeys the Church’s laws. Put 
your trust in God, not in princes, or ministers, or 
secular judges. Let the Prayer-book alone, and let the 
rector of Clewer alone. Try at once to reform the 
Convocations, so that the living voice of the Church 
may really speak, clearly and authoritatively. And if 
there is any truth in the Bible, it will not be the 
Catholic Church which will. suffer by the spoliation, 
provided only there be no traitors in the camp. Our 
strer gth now is to let our neighbours alone, and do our 
own work, And if the storm come — at just itia, ruat 
cœlum, vivat ecclesia in ternum. 


We need not ask what the drift of this impas- 
sioned reasoning is, since Mr. Compton had 
previously indicated his own position. He 
sees no way out of the present deadlock but in 
disestablishment, and he prefers that to a tin- 
kering of the existing system, which, without 
saving the Establishment, might destroy the 
Church. 


LORD DERBY ON ENGLISH FARMING. 


LorD DERBY’s forte is the exposition of the 
objections that lie against any possible theory 
or proposal. His speeches, therefore, are not 
usually very exhilarating, But on Saturday 
last, in addressing the Lancashire Farmers’ 
Club and Chamber of Agriculture, whose annual 
meeting was held in Liverpool, he made some 
attempt to raise the drooping spirits of his 
audience. Yet even the encouragements that 
he offered were suggested by his confirmed habit 
of criticism. For the topic of his discourse 
was the prevalence of gloomy speculation as to 
the future of agriculture in England; and he 
found much to advance against the grounds on 
which those depressing vaticinations rested. It 
is impossible to deny that the majority of writers 
on the subject at present regard the existing 
relation of landlord and tenant as unsuited to 
the changed conditions of the world; and 
though there is considerable discord as to the 
reforms to be adopted, all are pretty well agreed 
that something must be done. Thus the views 
Lord Derby undertook to criticise are some- 
what vague, and present difficulties to the critical 
mind such as were supposed to baffle the pur- 
suer of Proteus. But Lord Derby is a master 
of his art, and was not to be deterred. In the 
first place he disputed the assumption that the 

existing depression in agriculture is due to 
permanent and growing, rather than to acci- 
\ dental and temporary, causes. He then took up 

‘one by one the suggestions that have been made 
for improving the position of the farmer; and 
though he did not deny that some of them, if 


r 


voluntarily adopted, might be useful, he was 
disposed to think that the difficulties in the 
way of their introduction by legislation were 
insuperable, The conclusion of the matter was 
that landlords and tenants must be left to 
settle their difficulties by ‘‘ the higgling of the 
market,” and that emigration was the only 
remedy for those who cannot make English 
farming pay under existing conditions. 


Now, with regard to the main question—the 
permanent or temporary character of the 
acknowledged depr eesion, we do not think that 
Lord Derby did full justice to the facts on the 
side of those who maintain the former alterna- 
tive. He considered that the present bad times 
are due to an accidental concurrence of tempo- 
rary causes. A succession of bad harvests in 
England, abundant supplies from abroad, pro- 
longed industrial depression, and imminent 
apprehension of war, are evils such as flesh is 
heir to, and farmers haye to calculate upon 
them. But according to Lord Derby they 
usually occur separately and rarely in combi- 
nation. Any one of these troublee,” he said, 
„might occur again and probably would. But 
it was very long odds that we did not have 
them all one on the back of the other.” For 
ourselves we are not so confident. It rather 
seems to us that the calamities mentioned are 
of a sort that usually haunt humanity in packs. 
But we do not care to insist upon this. For 
the cause of agricultural depression seems 
to us much deeper than even an un- 
usual concurrence of such evils. Lord 
Derby referred to the argument of 
those who contend that we are only now ex- 
periencing the full effect of the Free Trade 
measures of thirty years ago.“ He thought 
that this argument might possibly be un- 
answerable so far as corn is concerned—a very 
large admission. But he saw no reason to 
doubt that, as against the import of foreign 
cattle, dead meat, vegetables, and some other 
articles of produce, we should continue to hold 
our own. -Now this is surely an understate- 
ment of the case. The most formidable com- 
petitors with English farmers for the market of 
their own country are all freeholders hampered 
by none of the difficulties that belong to an old 
civilisation. It is true that if they pay no rent 
they have to sink capital in the purchase of 
land, but then their land is cheaper. It is 
true, indeed, that English rents are low, at 
least in the sense of paying a small percentage 
on the value of the land. But then the 
American freeholding farmer has an absolute 
security that every cent. he puts into his 
land will make returns, not according to the 
value another men may put upon it, 
but according to nature’s appreciation of it. 
Lord Derby spoke confidently, and doubtless 
with reason, of the honourable relations between 
landlord and tenant; but at the same time he 
insisted, as a matter of common-sense, that the 
landlord must necessarily appraise alleged 
improvements made by the tenant, not accord- 
ing to the latter’s ideas, but according to his 
own. Now this itself makes an enormous 
difference between the position of a tenant- 
farmer and a freeholder. The latter, as we 
have said, has to look to nature alone for the 
appreciation of his expenditure; and, barring 
accidents, a return is assured to him propor- 
tionate to his own knowledge and skill. It is 
true that, so long as he continues to hold his 
farm, the English tenant also has to look to 
nature. But then his hold is necessarily inse- 
cure; and it seems an act of folly to invest his 
money in improvements which at any moment 
may have to be valued according to ideas of 
farming diametrically opposed to his own, and, 
it may be, to the laws of nature as well. Again, 
farms in America and elsewhere exist for 
one purpose only—to pay the men who 
work them. In England they exist for several 
different and often inconsistent purposes as 
well, They must support the feudal supe- 
riority of the over-lord. They must provide 
him with votes, and even with social support 
for his religious opinions, One chief object of 
their maintenance is to provide him with sport, 
and also to afford an exercising grouud for his 
horses, dogs, and friends. It is ridiculous to 


contend that these collateral purposes do not 
interfere with and hinder the tenant farmer’s 
pursuit of gain. If cotton factories, instead of 
being organised with the one object of paying 
a return to the investor, were compelled also to 
embody an unskilled landowner’s ideas of 
economical working, to provide ball-rooms for 
his friends, and to encourage their curiosity 
about mechanical inventions, the position of 
the manufacturing districts would be much 
more hopeless than itis. Ooncentration of pur- 
pose is absolutely essential to successful busi- 
ness; and concentration of purpose will never 
be seen in English farming until the relations of 
landlord and tenant are very different from 
those that exist at present. Unwillingness to 
admit this obvious truth vitiated all Lord 
Derby’s minor criticisms of suggested reforms. 
We are glad that be scouted the idea of protec- 
tion. He is perhaps right in insisting on the 
difficulty of ensuring any transference of rates 
from tenant to landlord. His objection to 
making the Agricultural Holdings Act com- 
pulsory, namely, that the weaker party would 
always be practically in the hands of the 
stronger, was not complimentary to English 
respect for law. His confident assurance that, 
as matters now stand, English farmers have 
only themselves to blame if they take land 
under onerous conditions, may or may not be 
rightly grounded. But we think his lordship 
rather overlooked the fact that there is a third 
party of some little importance to be considered. 
For under the present system, whether it be 
owing to the stupidity of farmers or not, the 
resources of the British Isles are to a large 
extent wasted, and against this the British 
public have surely a right to protest. 


A CLERGYMAN’S REASONS FOR ADVO- 
CATING DISESTABLISHMENT. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


DEAR §1r,—I have been taken somewhat 
severely to task by several friends, for whose 
opinion I have the greatest respect, for recently 
appearing upon the platforms of the Liberation 
Society, and advocating, according to the 
measure of my poor ability, the Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment of the Church of 
England.” 

I send you for publication, if you wish to do 
so, a copy of a letter which I wrote in reply to 
one of those friends. I hope it may show that 
whether I am right or wrong in the course 
which I have adopted, I have endeayoured to 
look at the question from a purely spiritual 

oint of view, and as it is concerned with the 
interests of the Divine Head of the whole 
Catholic Church, our Lord Jesus Ohrist. 
I remain, yours truly, 


THOMAS W. MOSSMAN. 


My dear Brother in Christ, —I thank you for your 
kind and brotherly letter of remonstrance, am 
additionally glad of it because it will give me an 
opportunity of explainirg myself to you, and 
n to others. 

1. I have been most careful in the few meetin 
which I have addressed, under the auspices of the 
Liberation Society, not to give any opinion with 
respect to the mere theoretic principle of an alliance 
between Church and State. I have only said that, 
in my belief, the practical relations which at present 
exist, and which have existed between the English 
State and the English Church for the last 300 years 
or more, are as bad as bad can be, and that it is the 
duty of every Christian to put an end to those rela- 
tions at once and for ever. 

2. I believe that God has been pleased to give 
me a very clear view, almost from early childhood, 
of that vital and fundamental truth of the Gospel, 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is the alone Head, not 
only of the whole Catholic Church in general, but 
also of every national or particular Church 
likewise, ; 

3. I have come to see, and with ever increasing 
clearness, as the years roll on, what I did not see 
at the first, that the royal supremacy over the 


| English Church, recognised as an poy ＋ part of 


her constitution, is an infringement of the spiritual 
supremacy of our Divine Master and Redeemer, 
and that it is a fearful Wrong and dishonour done 
to Him as our alone spiritual King and Head. As 
soon as 1 saw this clearly I felt that He had called 
me, whoam but one of the ‘‘feeble folk,” and most 
probably because I am utterly feeble and insigni- 
ficant, to take up my cross (for a heavy cross it 
was, as He knows) and to testify, as I could, and 
when I was invited, that we ought to have no King 
in spiritual things except Jesus, and no Supreme 
Spiritual Head, or Governor, save Him, and Him 
only. 

45 It grieves me to say that conforming members 
of the English Church, speaking generally, do not 
seem to me to care sufficiently for the interests of 
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Jesus as regards His spiritual supremacy. They 
do not seem to me to be as jealous for it as they 
should be. Dissenters, so-called, appear to me, so 
far as I am acquainted with them, to be much 
more alive to this vital Gospel truth than Church- 
men are. And then, in divergence from most High 
Churchmen, I cannot help feeling that English 
Dissenters, who hold in the main the orthodox 
Catholic faith, as -% by the General Councils, 
which are received by the whole Church, have 
never separated themselves from the Catholic 
Charch of Christ, and that they are therefore not 
schismatics. Orthodox Dissenters are only sepa- 
rated from the Church of England as by law esta- 
blished, and even that often by no fault of their 
own. I must express my entire concurrence in a 
proposition which I have lately seen stated, that 
separation from the Established Church of England 
is no sin. If there be the sin of schism anywhere, 
it was the sin of the English Church in separatin 
froth the rest of Christendom in the sixteenth 
century. 

5, I would gladly preach and testify from time 
to time, as I believe God has called me to do, in 
the pulpite of the Established Church upon the 
alone supremacy of Jesus, and against every other 
supremacy which interferes with it. But I may 
not doso. I su there are not six pulpits in 
the whole of England where I should be allowed to 
utter my testimony against what I am persuaded 
is the crowning wic ess of the last days. Since, 
therefore, the Word of God is in my heart like a 
fire which would consume me if 1 restrained it, I 
must utter it wherever I am allowed to do so. 
And since Dissenters only will allow me, I must 
thankfully accept their sympathy and co-operation 
in trying to restore the most precious jewel of His 
alone supremacy over His Church to the mediatorial 
crown of our Heavenly King. 


6, With nme to the very difficult question of 
disendowment, it was a long time before I was 
able to see my way at all clearly. It is only 
within the last few months that I have seen what I 
now believe to be the truth about this aubject. I 
now see that when the English State, about 
300 years ago, deprived the English Church of three: 
fou of her endowments, the State only allowed 
her to retain the remaining one-fourth upon condi- 
tion of her submitting to what is called the royal 
supremacy in all spiritual and ecclesiaetical causes. 
Now, what do I find to be the practical working of 
that supremacy? I find that the royal supremacy, 
acting in a 2 legal and Constitutional 
manner, has decided that persons who avow that 
some of our Divine Master’s words are untrue, and 
others of an immoral tendency, are fit and proper 
communicants of the Church of England as by law 
established. The action of the royal supremacy 
over the Church of England, therefore, means this, 
that any person who maintains what I will not 
repeat can compel the minister of bis parish to give 
him the Holy Communion of the Body and Blood 
of Christ, or else resign his benefice. Therefore, I 
am not wrong in saying that the English Church, 
at this very moment, holds her endowments sub- 
ject to an acknowledgment of a supremacy which 
not only can, but which does, give such decisions as 
that to which I have adverted. Is this a wrong 
done to our blessed Redeemer, or is it not ? No sane 
person can imagine that this decision will be 
reversed, unless the Church of England be both dis- 
established and disendow.:!. Nevertheless, the 
enormous ie of English Churchmen acquiesce 
in a state o 2 which, to my mind, seems 
simply horrible. They content 8 with 
saying privately, it is all very unsatisfactory, no 
doubt, but we must hope for better times.” It is 
not for me to blame such persons. I suppose they 
do not see things in the same light that I see them 
in. I think no one can see anything except 2 
as God gives him to see it. If all my fellow 
Churchmen saw things as I see them they would 
feel that property, held upon the tenure on which 
the English Church holds her endowments, is a 
snare and a curse, a fearful dishonour done to God 
our Saviour, and absolutely fatal to the corporate, 
spiritual life of the Church, though not, of course, 
injurious to the spiritual life of individual Church- 
men. That, I am thankful to God to feel, does not 
depend upon any external ecclesiastical organisation 
— either of established or unestablished 
churches. : 


Therefore, my dear friend, I welcome with all m 
heart the action of the Liberation Society (thoug 
I am not a member of it, and have no present 
intention of becoming one), because I am firmly 

uaded that what the glory of God and the 
ionour of our Redeemer demand, namely, the 
deliverance of the Church of England from State 
control, can only be accomplished in the way which 
the Liberation Society points out. 


The Liberation Society seems to me to be based 
upon the principles of the purest common-sense. 

at is to say, it aims at accomplishing a political 
object by political means. The legal title of the 
Church of England is, as by law established.” 
Let us examine the meaning of these words. All 
law is either human or Divine, I suppose there 
can be no question that the meaning of the expres- 
sion as by law established” is, established by the 
law of man. What therefore human law has done, 
human law can undo, I think I understand some- 
thing of the principles aud objects of the Liberation 
Society. Or, instead of saying ‘‘ objects,” I ought 
to say ‘‘ object,” for its one main object is, virtually, 
the repeal of certain Acts of Parliament. When 
they are repealed its work will be accomplished. 


cally, a Liberal, though I am religiously a Catholic. 
I should glory in being called a political Dissenter, 
or political Nonconformist, if by those designations 
it were meant that the political principles advo- 
cated by Dissenters generally, and the Vonconfor- 
mist newspaper in particular, have, in the main, my 
heartiest approval. Again, I am, as you know, a 
Catholic in religion, because I believe that what is 
known as the sacramental system of the Catholic 
Church is, speaking of it as a whole, and not 
necessarily committing myself to minute details, 
altogether agreeable to the revealed will of God, 
and an outflow of the Divine wisdom as a conse- 
quence of the Incarnation of God the Word, and 
admirably adapted to satisfy the spiritual wants 
and cravings and yearnings of man’s complex being. 
It is because I see so clearly that Liberals or Non- 
conformists—for really the two terms are identical 
—are politically right, and Catholics are religiously 
ight, that I have an intense sympathy with both. 

hat can be grander than the words, uttered on his 
* N of Lacordaire— perhaps, take him all in 
all, the noblest soul which this century has given to 
the world—‘‘I die a penitent Catholic, but an 
impenitent Liberal“? Even to be able to appreciate 
— a saying, and admire it, is almost like a grace 
tae 


Lastly, I could not be content with Liberationism 
if everything were to end there. But that is far 
from my idea. I am, as you know, a member of 
the Order of Corporate Reunion, which I look upon 
as the best agency for building up a true Catholic 
Church in our land upon the only basis upon which 
any Church ought to be built—the basis of purely 
sphrtiual authority, making no appeal to anything 
save moral sanctions, and calling to its aid nothin 
save moral force. I sometimes see the Order o 
Corporate Reunion spoken of in the press as this 
mysterious order.” For my part I know of no 
mystery about it, except that in the marvellous, 
and therefore — providence of God, it 
has been endowed in a perfectly legitimate manner 
with the gift of a Catholic episcopate, an episcopate 
which is absolutely free and unfettered by pledges 
given to the State ; and which will, [ cannot doubt, 
as the years roll on, restore to this dear English 
people every Catholic privilege, and ultimately 
unite all who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity and 
truth in one loving brotherhood of believing souls, 
But then I am quite sure this can never be until a 
so-called religious Establishment, which is subject 
to man’s supremacy instead of God’s supremacy, is 
taken out of the way. 
: I remain, 

Your faithful and affectionate brother in Jesus, 


THOMAS W. MOSSMAN, 


EXPULSION OF A MISSIONARY FROM FERNANDO 
Po.—At the Primitive Methodist Conference on 
Saturday it was determined to request Mr. Childers 
to call the attention of Parliament to the expulsion 
of the Rev. William Holland, a missionary, from 
Fernando Po by the Spanish Governor in February 
last. The Methodist New Connexion Conference 
again denounced the opium traffic, and agreed to 
memorialise both Houses of Parliament on the 
subject. 
CHURCH AND SrArE.— A correspondent of John 
Bull writes :—‘‘ Lord Chief Justice Cockburn has 
declared that the Church of England is ‘an insti- 
tution maintained and endowed by the State’ ; and 
Lord Justice Bramwell says that the clergy ‘ receive 
the wages of the State’ for the performance of their 
official duties. The Bishop of Bath and Wells 
seems very eager for Parliamentary legislation with 
res to the rubrics. Apparently his lordship 
dreams the delusive dream that Parliament will be 
as ready to adopt whatever Convocation may 
recommend as Lord Penzance is to condemn any 
Ritualist who is hailed before his court by the 
Church Association, and forgets that of late years 
both the Lords and the Commons have shown a 
disposition to regard the Church only as a depart- 
ment of the State, and to act as if authority to 
‘decree rites and ceremonies’ and to regulate 
‘ controversies of faith’ belonged to the State and 
not to the Church, and ought to be exercised only 
by the civil power. Doubtless the Liberation Society 
ratefully appreciates all the help given to it by 
— in high places in both Church and State; 
whether bishops, judges, or senators, and whether 
its exalted (though sometimes unintentional) 
coadjutors act officially or extra - officially.“ 

Dr. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN Cop LIVER OIL.—ITs 
UNEQUALLED EFFICACY IN GENERAL DEBILITY AND 
EMAOIATION.—In cases of debility and emaciation, 
the powerful curative influence of Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil is 1 desoribed by Sir 
Henry Marsh, Bart., M. D., Physician in Ordinary to 
the Queen in freland, who, after extensive use, strongly 
recommended this preparation, and observed: I have 
frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 


| Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very pure Oil, not 


likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of 
great value.” This eminent Physician remarks: ‘‘ With 
strumous and emaciated subjects, and where the 
general health is impaired, the remedy tells with 
peculiar efficacy. The reviving and reanimating effects 
of a regular daily course of this animal Oil are highly 
satisfactory. Its favourable action on the system is 
renovating ; it checks progressive emaciation, restores 
the yielding health, rebuilds, as it were, the tottering 
frame, and brings about a most remarkable and salutary 
change in all the vital functions,” Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold only in capsuled 
imperial half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 4s, 9d.; quarts, 9s. ; 
with bis stamp and signature and the signature of his 
sole consignees on the capsule and the label under 
wrapper, by all chemists. Sole consignees, Ansar, 
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TROLLOPE ON THACKERAY.* 


Mr. Thackeray is one of the very few men of 
the first rank in literature of whom no autho- 
rised memoir has been published. We now 
learn that he himself left strict injunctions that 
nothing of the kind should be attempted. On 
reading some fulsome biography his disgust 
was so excited that he charged his daughters to 
be careful nothing of the kind should be done 
by him—a request which they rightly regard as 
sacred. But this sense of duty has net pre- 
cluded them from giving what help was pos- 
sible to Mr. Trollope in preparing this volume, 
so that it may be accepted as the most exhaus- 
tive memoir we are likely ever to have. From 
this point of view it is inevitable that the book 
should be tried by a higher standard than would 
have been applied to it had it come before us 
with no such family imprimatur. 

Mr. Trollope has arranged with not a little 


tact the few facts in the life of Thackeray which 


he could regard himself as free to present, and 
he has supplemented these with reflections of 
his own—sometimes very helpful in throwing 
light on Thackeray’s habits and traits of cha- 
racter ; and sometimes hardly so. We shall first 
shortly outline the main facts in the great 
satirist’s life, and then remark on some of Mr. 
Trollope’s reflections. 

Mr. Thackeray was born at Calcutta in July, 
1811, his father being then in the Indian Civil 
Service, as his father had been before him. He was 
brought a mere child to England, and as a timid 
sensitive boy entered the Charterhouse, where 
the unsympathetic nature of the head master, 
Dr. Russell, and the somewhat rough ways of the 
place, repelled him. He soon made himself dis- 
tinguished, however, for verses, and wrote clever 

arodies. In his earlier works he spoke of it as 

laughterhouse and Smithfield, and probably 
the necessities of art as much as any change of 
view on his part led to the softened represen- 
tation of it which we find in The Newcomes.” 
In 1829, when not yet eighteen, he went to 
Cambridge. His studies were hardly of the 
methodic kind which procure distinction at a 
university, but he was active in his own way. 
He had a share in editing first the Snob and 
then the Gownsman, and some clever bits of 
satire and drollery appeared there—amongat 
others, a parody on Mr. Tennyson’s ‘‘ Timbuc- 
too,” which gained the Chancellor’s prize in 
1829. Here are some lines from it :— 

In Africa—a quarter of the world 

Men's skins are black; their hair is crisp and curled 5 


And somewhere there, unknown to public view, 
A mighty city lies, called Timbuctoo. 


I see her tribes the hill of glory mount, 
And sell their sugars on their own account ; 
While round her throne the prostrate nations come 
Sue for her rice, and barter for her rum. 
It is noticeable that already the snob idea 
which Thackeray was to work so successfully 
afterwards had taken his fancy, and that his 
tendency to parody can justify itself. He left 
Cambridge in 1830, and shortly after went to 
Weimar—reminiscences of which are scattered 
here and there in his books. He oscillated 
between the attractions of art and litera- 
ture. In 1832 Thackeray came of age and was 
put in possession of a fortune of five hundred a 
year—which was all lost either in the endea- 
vour to found newspapers, or at cards, or 
through the failureof a bank. He had then 
seriously to think of work by which money 
could be made, and finally took up literature 
as a profession. He wrote for several news- 
papers, ere long got connected with Frasers 
Magazine and Punch, and laboured for several 
years without making the least impression on 
the public. Michael Angelo Titmareh pos- 
sessed a clear and felicitous touch, and was a 
man with some delicate humour and fun in 
him; but the editor was imperative that The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond” must be shortened. 
It is odd to find from the back numbers of Fraser 
on what miscellaneous work, Thackeray was 
long content to drudge—reviewing batches of 
books, and particularly Ohristmas books, in 
such a style, however, as only he could have 
done. In 1837 he married, and became the father 
of three daughters— Anne, Jane, and Harriet. 
His happy family life was broken in on by mis- 
fortune. His wife’s mind gave way, and his life, 
notwithstanding success, popularity, and wealth, 
was lonely. e can easily see how such cir- 
cumstances affected a mind so sensitive, leaving 
indirect impress on his work. Mr. Trollope 
says that he was not naturally strong in self- 
reliance; this misfortune could only confirm this 
defect and the hesitating nature of his genius. 
In 1843 the First Sketch-book” came out, and 
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in 1844 the account of the journey From Corn- 
hill to Grand Cairo”; but in 1846 Vanity 
Fair” was begun in numbers, and speedily 
brought him genuine fame. In 1848 Thackeray 
was recognised as a great novelist, and a good 
income was assured. ‘‘ His face and figure, 
his six feet four in height, says Mr. Trollope, 
‘with his flowing hair, already nearly grey, 
and his broken nose (!), his broad forehead and 
ample chest, encountered everywhere either love or 
respect, and his daughters were to him all the 
world.” Then followed at considerable in- 
tervals these works which are so full of 
humorous touches, pathos, historical know- 
ledge and satire. First came ‘‘ Pendennis,” 
then the ‘‘Newcomes,” then ‘‘ Esmond,” 
followed in 1857 by The Virginians.” The 
Cornhill Magazine was established in 1859, and 
several of his works appeared there—‘‘ The 
Roundabout Papers,” The Adventures of 
Philip,” and the unfinished ‘‘ Denis Duval“ 
being amongst them. He died on Christmas 
Day, 1864, and was buried in Kensal Green. 


Nr. Trollope’s estimate of Thackeray is genial 
and, in a sense, discriminating. He is careful 
to repudiate the idea that the satirist was a 
cynic; but he might, we almost think, have 
made more of the peculiar quality of Thackeray’s 
sentiment, and the bearing it had on the ele- 
ments which have chiefly given rise to the 
charges of cynicism. Another thing is that 
Mr. Trollope, while he has so much to say of 
Thackeray’s tendency to put off work, to idle, 
to muse, and to find relief from his musings in 
the dash and gaiety of a select society, does not 
clearly perceive how this tendency pertained 
essentially to his over-sensitive, impressible, and 
self-distrustful nature. His works are dis- 
tinctively the expression of such a character, 
and we should scarcely have had them if 
Thackeray had been what it seems to us that 
Mr. Trollope would fain have made him— 
steady, rr without reaction and 
an exceptional self -distrust. The litera- 
ture of mood, of impression, of shy, delicate, 
indirect self-confession is not to be produced by 
such semi-mechanical, self-sufficient methods, 
whatever may be said of the literature of mere 
invention, or pure society pictures. We cannot 
bus regard as somewhat of a defect, both in 
a biogfaphical and critical point of view, Mr. 
Trollope’sreiterated disparagement of Thackeray, 
which we may find gathered up in this passago, 
where, we think, he somewhat untowardly 
contrasts him with Charles Dickens :— 

Why was Dickens already a great man when 
Thackeray was still a literary Bohemian ? 

The answer is to be found not in the extent or in the 
nature of the genius of either man, but in the condition 
of mind, which, indeed, may be read plainly in their 
works by those who have eyes to see. The one was 
steadfast, industrious, full of purpose, never doubting 
of himself, always putting his best foot foremost, and 
standing firmly on it when he got it there, with no 
inward trepidation, with no moments in which he was 
half inclined to think this race was not for his winning, 
this goal not to be reached by his struggles. ‘The 
sympathy of friends was good to him, but he could 
have done without it. The good opinion which he had 
of himself was never shaken by adverse criticism, and 
the criticism on the other side, by which it was exalted, 
came from the onumeration of the number of copies 
sold. He was a firm, reliant man, very little prone to 
change, who, when he discovered the nature of his own 
talent, knew how to do the very best with it, 

It may almost be said Thackeray was the very oppo- 

site of this. Unsteadfast, idle, changeable of purpose, 
aware of his own intellect but not trusting it, no man 
ever failed more generally than he to put his best foot 
foremost. Full as his works are of pathos, full of 
humour, full of love and charity, tending, as they 
always do, to truth and honour, and manly worth and 
womanly modesty, excelling, as they seem to me to do, 
most other written precepts that I know, they always 
seem to lack something that might have been there. 
There is a touch of vagueness which indicates that his 
pen was not firm while he was using it. He seems to 
me to have been dreaming ever of some high flight, and 
then to have told himself, with a half-broken heart, 
that it was beyond his power to soar up into those 
bright regions. I can fancy as the sheets went from 
him every day he told himself, in regard to every sheet, 
that it was a failure. Dickens was quite sure of his 
sheets. 
_ All such contrasts are necessarily more or less 
inexact, and we believe that Mr. Trollope has 
in this case hardly done full justice to the genius 
of either writer. Charles Dickens was surely 
not so much of the self-satisfied Philistine as 
this would suggest, nor Thackeray so much of 
the vonfirmed idler. At all events, if Dickens 
so thoroughly felt that he absolutely realised all 
the ideal that dwelt before his mind, communi- 
cating to the press with each sheet all that he 
had desired, then perhaps it may be said that 
he stands alone in the great phalanx of genius 
who, as Mr. Browning says, all once desired to 
put to proof art alien to the artists“; so to 
express what lay beyond the capacities of common 
language. } 

In spite, however, of some little defects of 
this kind, the volume is, on the whole, a worthy 
contribution to what promises to be one of the 


most admirable addition to our biographical 


literature. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW WoRK.* 


It is inevitable that there should be some 
difference of opinion about the value of such a 
work as this. Those who have hitherto admired 
George Eliot for the original thought she has 
shown, and for the power of suggesting trains of 
speculation, will find in it not a little that will 
seem to supplement and to give the final 
touches to much that has gone before. For, in 
spite of the thin dramatic assumption of the 
literary and speculative bachelor, Theophrastus 
Such, into whose mouth the words are put, the 
idiosyncracy of the writer clearly asserts itself. 
The bulk of the book is purely scientific and 
analytic—attempling with some boldness to 
outline a kind of moral system, illustrated by 
many applications of criticism to characteristic 
aspects of the present time, superficially summed 
up in various very shadowy personages. 

nder such names as Mixtus, Spike, Lentulus, 
Merman, Grampus, and Dugong, several 
tendencies are made to play before us with a 
humour not always genial and kindly ; and if a 
certain contempt and scorn is therein expressed 
for some of the vagaries of science and criticism, 
it does not therefore follow that the sympathetic 
feelings are so stirred that we are raised above 
the merely scientific and critical plane. In such 
chapters as The Diseases of Small Authorship” 
we have too clear vision of the scalpel, and, 
after all, are less able to realise poor Vorticella 
with her ever-present book on the ‘‘ Ohannel 
Islands,“ and the album of reviews on the same, 
than to see the author spurting a kind of acid 
on a poor foible-possessed creature, whom she 
could hardly have introduced into a novel 
without realising a necessity for a more 
tolerant sentiment. The sume thing with some 
modification must be said of such chapters as 
those headed Moral Swindlers,” The Too 
Ready Writer,” A Too Deferential Man,” A 
Political Molecule,” ‘‘ A Watch- Dog of Know- 
ledge,” ‘‘A Man surprised at his own Origi- 
nality,“ and The Wasp credited with Honey,“ 
in which what we might call the concealed 
animus of the book finds most direct expres- 
sion. The last chapter, ‘‘The Modern Hep, 
hep, hep,“ contains some striking thoughts on 
the possibilities that lie in the Jewish race, and 
the place that it may fill in the future history 
of the world; but it suffers in some degree like 
most of the others from its too critical intention 
—from the too evident self-conscious effort to 
justify several of the positions taken up in 
Daniel Deronda.” The purely speculative pur- 
pose which so thoroughly pervaded that novel, 
may now be regarded as confessed ; and though 
we are thus supplied with some fresh oritical 
approaches to the work, it does not follow that 
we are presented thus with new sources of 
enjoyment, or have added anything to our 
authentic perceptions. 

The leading defect of this work, then, is, in 
our idea, that the analytical, self-conscious 
bent of tho writer has found too free play—~un- 
corected or unrestrained by her creative instinct. 
The defects which have marked her later fictions 
are here separately emphasised, anddeclare them- 
selves in full force without any relief whatever 
from other higher elements. The book wholly 
lacks sympathetic insight; the humour is 
cold, glancing, steel-like, often merely verbal ! 
and seems to reflect too much of narrow per- 
sonal likes and dislikes, seldom really touching 
the imagination or the heart. Cold intellect is 
here at work, and aims to elaborate its own 
apotheosis. And this feeling, we regret to say, 
is intensified by the manner in which here and 
there the author gains efficient contrast by 
glances aside at a world of life and character 
which can still move the imaginative and 
humorous faculties. But the purpose which is 
so pronounced and so obtaining robs them of 
the value they would have bad if they had 
stood as consistent portions of a creative 
work. Let the reader take, for instance, 
from A Watch-Dog of Knowledge,” this 
passage, which in itself exhibits the finest 
dramatic elevation, and then let him turn to 
the chapter in which it is introduced, and 
discover there how much it loses of tho 
purely critical purpose it is intended to aid and 
illustrate :— 


I have a sort of valet and factotum, ai excellent, 
respectable servant, whose spelling is so unvitiated by 
non · pæhonetie superfluities that he writes night asnit. Ono 
da „looking over his accounts, I said to him jocosely, 
“You are in the latest fashion with your spelling, 
Pummel; most people spell “night” with a gh 
between the ¢ and the t, but the greatest scholars now 
spell it as you do,” So I suppose, sir,” says Pummel, 
“T've seen it with a gh, but I’ve noways given into 
that myself.” You would never catch Pummel iu an 
interjection of surprise. I have sometimes laid traps 
for his astonishment, but he has escaped them all, 
either by a respectful neutrality, as of ono who would 
not appear to notice that his master had been taking 
too much wine, or else by that strong persuasion of his 
ali-knowingness which makes it simply impossible for 
ys Impressions Of Theophrastus Such. By GORE 
ELlor. (William Blackwood and Son.) 


| him to feel himself newly informed. If I tell him that 


the world is spinning round and along like a top, and 
that he is spinning with it, he says, “Les, I’ve heard a 
deal of that in my time, sir,“ and lifts the horizontal 

lines of his brow a little higher, balancing his head from 

side to side as if it were too painfully full. Whether I 

tell him that they cook puppies in China, that there are 
ducks with fur coats in Australia, or that in some parts 
of the world it is the pink of politeness to put out your 
tongue on introduction toa respectable stranger, Pummel 
replies, So I suppose, sir, with an air of resignation 
to hearing my poor version of well-known things, such 
as elders use in listening to lively boys lately presented 
with an anecdote book. His utmost concession is that 
what you state is what he would have supplied if you 
had given him carte blanche instead of your needless 
instruction, and in this sense his favourite answer is, 
I should say.“ 

% Pummel, I observed, a little irritated at not getting 
my coffee, if you were to carry your kettle and spirits 
of wine up a mountain of a morning, your water would 
boil there sooner.” I should say, sir.“ „Or, there 
are boiling springs in Iceland. Better go to Iceland.” 
That's what I’ve been thinking, sir.“ 

I have taken to asking him hard questious, and, as I 
expected, he never admits his own inability to answer 
them without representing it as common to the human 
race. What is the cause of the tides, Pummel!“ 
‘Well, sir, nobody rightly knows. Many gives their 
opinion, but if I was to give mine it ’ud be different.“ 


This is an etched likeness in miniature—clear 
and characteristic, with all the wrinkles faith: 
fully rendered. 

The same thing, to a large extent, holds of 
a great deal throughout the volume. The 
imaginative impulse, the creative power is 
held in thrall of the intellect, and receives its 
colour, sometimes suggesting the grotesque. 
The author has endeavoured to relieve this 
impression by a studious quaintness of style, 
which has led too often to artificiality and stiff- 
ness, and this has not been relieved by the 
parabolic or mild allegorical manner she has 
been led to affect. The two first chapters 
„% Looking Inward and Looking Backward” 
—are fair proofs of what we have indicated, 
though other parts of the book bear abundant 
impress of it. The literary class who are fond 
of epigram, and incline to admire a style which 
bears upon it the marks of elaboration and of 
difficulties overcome, may be delighted with the 
sustained, and sometimes even complicated, 
movements of these grave and majestic sen- 
tences set alongside of others polished as if to 
a fine edge of wit; but the mass of readers 
would, we fear, feel ouly wearied and exhausted; 
and were it not for the fact revealed in the 
title-page would remain openly incredulous that 
the writer of these essays was also the writer of 
„Adam Bede.” The effect of George Eliot's 
dogma on her style has gy been extensively 
commented on, and even to the most uncritical 
reader the fact now becomes only too apparent. 
But we must part from the volume in a not 
ungrateful mood, and shall do so by quoting 
a passage in which the spontaneous and pio- 
turesque genius of the author has more play 
than in most of the book :— 


My philosophical notions, such as they are, continually 
carry me back to the time when the fitful gleam of a 
spring day used to show me my own shadow as that of 
a small boy on a small pony, riding by the side of a 
large cob-mounted shadow over the breezy uplands 
which we used to dignify with the name of hills, or 
along by-roads with broad grassy borders and hedge- 
rows reckless of utility, on our way to outlying hamlets, 
whose groups of inhabitants were as distinctive to my 
imagination as if they had belonged to different regions 
of the globe. From these we sometimes rode onward to 
the adjoining parish, where also my father officiated, 
for he was a pluralist, but, I hasten to add, on the 
‘smallest scale; for his one extra living was a poor 
vicarage, with hardly fifty parishioners, and its church 
would have made a very shabby barn, the grey, worm- 
eaten wood of its pews and pulpits, with their doors 
only half hanging on the hinges, being exactly the 
colour of a lean mouse which I once observed as an 
interesting member of the scant congregation, and con- 
jectured to be the identical church mouse 1 had heard 
referred to as an example of extreme poverty; for I 
was a precocious boy, and often reasoned after the 
fashion of my elders, arguing that Jack and Jill” 
were real gy ge in our parish, and that if I could 
identify „Jack“ should find on him the marks of a 
broken crown. 


MEYER’S COMMENTARIES ON 
MATTHEW AND CORINTHIANS." 


The character of Meyer as a critical exegetio 
is now well known, and his works, edited with 

reat care, published by Messrs. Clark, have 
— frequently described in this journal. We, 
therefore, naturally turn from the Commenta- 
ries before us to the Introductions which precede 
them. In the discussion of the ‘‘ Apostolic. 
origin and original languaze of the Gospel 


— —— — 


* Critical and Exegetical Handbook of the Gospel of 
Matthew. By H. A. W. Meyer, Th. D. Translate 
by the Rev. Perer Curistig. The Translation revised 
and edited by FREDERICK CroMBIE, D. D. Vols. I. and 
II. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 

Critical and Lxegetical Handbook of the Epistles to the 
Corinthians. By II. A. W. Meyer, Th. D. Translated 
by the Rev. D. DovucLaAsS BANNERMAN, M. A., and 
the Rev. DAVID Hunter, B. D. The Pranslation 
revised and edited by WILLIAu P. Dickson, D. D. 


(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 
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according to Matthew,” Meyer seeks to esta- 
blish the following four propositions :— 

(I.) In the form in which the Gospel now exists, it 
cannot have originally proceeded from the hands of the 
Apostle Matthew. (2.) Nevertheless, it must be re- 

ed as a fact, placed beyond all doubt by the 
ition of the Church, that our Matthew is a Greek 
translation of an original Hebrew (Aramaic) writing, 
clothed with the apostolic authority of Matthew as the 
author, (3.) The original Hebrew writing, however, 
from which our present Matthew proceeded, through 
being translated into Greek, must, apart from the 
—＋ 1 have been in contents and form, in whole 
and in part, substantially the same as our Greek 
Matthew. (4. Notwithstanding, the Apostle Matthew 
must have liad in the Hebrew composition, of which 
our present Gospel is a translation, so substantial a 
that it could, on sufficient historical grounds 
cate its claim o be regarded in the ancient and 
universal tradition of the Church as the Hebrew Gospel 
according to Matthew. 


Many of our readers will probably feel with 
us that these propositions hang very loosely 
together; and, ‘at the least, that the first— 
startling as it is, coming from Meyer—is prac- 
tically neutralised by those which follow. The 
second proposition would be more correct if it 
— a universal tradition of the Church in 
favour of an original Hebrew writing—not as 
one clothed with the apostolic authority of 
Matthew, but as one of which Matthew was the 
author. The testimony of the early Church is 
unanimous in favour of the view that the first 
py was written originally in Syro-Chaldaic 
or Western Aramaic, the dialect spoken in 
Palestine by the Jewish Obristians. But the 
fathers who assert this also assert that the work 
of Matthew was translated into Greek, and 
unhesitatingly employ the present Greek Gospel 
as a faithful representative of the apostolic 
production. ‘‘Ifwe accept a Hebrew original,” 
as Dr. Schaff remarks, then we must also 
conclude, that when the necessity for a Greek 
version became obvious, Matthew himself made, 
or caueed to be made, tne present Greek 

„ Of this there is no positive or direct 
proof, but it accords with the testimony of 
the fathers, accounts for the double assignment 
of dates which we find, and also for the uni- 
versal acceptance of the Gospel.” Admitting 
the external evidence of the authorship of 
Matthew, there is no substantial reason, arising 
out of the character of the book itself, why we 
should cut up that authorship into parts, or 
substitute for a proper authorship the vague 
idea that the book was ‘clothed with the 
apostolic authority of Matthew as the author.” 


It is with no small surprise and regret that 
we observe that Meyer regards the fact of the 
miraculous conception as an open question. 
It is clear,” he admits, ‘‘that the doctrine 
which became prominent in the Church, in 
3 to all Ebionitism, of the birth of 

esus Christ from a virgin, is indeed fully 
justified on exegetical grounds by the prelimi- 
nary history in Matthew and Luke.” But the 
3 of faith that in Jesus the only 

gotten Son of God entered as man iffto 
humanity cannot be made to depend upon 
conception, which is recorded only in Matthe 
and Luke, but must also, irrespective of the 
latter, remain fast and immutable in its full 
and real meaning of the incarnation of the 
Divine Logos, which took place, and takes 
place, in no other; so that the belief cannot be 
made to depend on the manner in \hich Jesus 
was conceived, and in which the Spirit f God 
acted at the very commencement of His human 
existence.” If the miraculous conception be 
not a fact, then the stories relating to it in 
Matthew and Luke are legendary. But this 
consequence gives Meyer no trouble. 

Dr. Priestley was consistent with himself in 
saying, It does not at all concern us to know 
how Christ came into the world, but what He 
taught when He was in it, and what He did and 
suffered as a at of the authority by which 
He taught it. Every man, therefore, who believes 
that Ohrist had a Divine commission to teach 
the great doctrines of a resurrection and a life 
to come is as much a Christian, and has as 
strong motives to govern his life by the precepts 
of Christianity, as he who likewise believes that 
He was without father or without mother, that 
He was the maker of the world, or the eternal 
God Himself.“ But Meyer's idea of the person 
and work of Christ differs toto cœlo from that of 
Priestley. And yet he believes with Priestley 
inthis matter. The incarnation of the Logos 
(he says) is, once for all, a mystery of a peculiar 
kind; the fact is as certain and clear of itself as 
the manner in which it took place, by way of 
human birth, is veiled in mystery, and is in no 
way determinable d priori.” That the idea 
of the God-Man stands or falls with that of the 
birth from a virgin is a dangerous but erroneous 
dilemma. Dangerous, becauso Mary was not 
free from original sin; erroneous, because God 
could also have brought about the incarnation 
of the Logos without original sin in some other 
4 Ya birth from a virgin.“ 

o can scarcely touch the fringe of this great 


question by way of discussing it here. But we 
may cito Godet against Meyer. As to the 
authenticity of the \narrative—the denial of 
which shakes our confidence in the entire his- 
tory—Godet remarks on Luke i. 34—38, What 
exquisite delicacy this scene displays! What 
simplicity and majesty in the dialogue! Not 
one word too many, not one too few. A narra- 
tive so perfect oould only have emanated from 
the holy sphere within which the mystery was 
accomplished. | A later origin would inevitably 
have betrayed itself by some foreign element.” 


As to the subject of the narrative, Godet says, 
Jesus is the second Adam. This birth is the 
beginning of the world to come. If this cha- 
racter of the appearance of Jesus be denied, the 
whole of the subsequent narrative remains 
unintelligible and inadmissikle. Directly it is 
conceded, all the rest accords\with it. But the 
creative character of this birth does not destroy 
the connection between the old and the new 
era. In the birth of the greatest representative 
of the old economy (John the Baptist) God 
remained faithful to the theocratic past by 
making the Israelitish priesthood the cradle of 
this child. He acts in the same way when the 
Head of renewed humanity, the Lord of the 
world to come, is to make his appearance—He 
causes him to come forth as a scion from the 
stock of the ancient royalty of Israel. Further, 
God has respect in this work to the conditions 
of the human past generally. While creating 
in Him a new humanity, He is careful to pre- 
serve the link which unites Him to the ancient 
humanity. Just as in the first creation He did 
not create man’s body out of nothing, but 
formed it out of the dust of the already existing 
earth, of which Adam was to become the lord, 
so, at the appearance of the second Adam, He 
did not properly create His body; He took it 
from the womb of a human mother, so as to 
maintain the organic connection which must 
exist between the Head of the new humanity 
and that natural humanity which it is His 
mission to raise to the height of His own 
stature.” 


Of the Commentaries on the Epistles to the 
Corinthians we need say but little. On the 
great question of the resurrection of Ohrist, and 
the final resurrection by Ohrist, there is no 
hesitancy or doubt. And wisor principles of 
interpretation cannot be laid down than those 
which we find in the Preface :— 


Our wounds will not be healed, but only deepened 
and widened, by arrogant boasting about our confes- 
sions, which are after ali but the works of men, Much 
less will the end be attained by a wanton attenuating, 
explaining away, or s<tting aside, of the positive teach- 
ings of the New Testament, and of miraculous facts 
in the history of redemption; for these have sub- 
dued the world, and must continue to subdue it. Ooly 
in that which is and remains the norma normans ” 
for all faith and all teaching, and for the 
confessions themselves—only in the living word 
of revelation resides the God-given power to heal. 
; Now if nothing save the pure Word of God 
may or ought to prepare the way towards a better 
future for the Church, then all expounders of that 
Word have but one common aim placed before them— 
namely, just to ascertain its pure contents, without 
addition or subtraction, and with a renouncing of all 
invention of our own, with simplicity, truth, and cleur- 
ness, without being prejudiced by, and independent of, 
dogmatic a priori postulates, with philological prect- 
sion, and in strict objectivity as historical fact. : 
The plan of procedure adapted may vary; one may 

refer the glossematic, auother the inductive, method. 
i attach but little weight to this question of method in 
its. 1f ; although I cannot ignore the fact, attested by 
various works appearing at the present day in the region 
of Old and New Testament exegesis, that the inductive 
method runs more risk of giving to subjective exegesis a 
free play which should be rigorously denied to it. 


With so much to admire and to be thankful 
for in these Commentaries, our one regret is that 
these principles are sometimes forgotten, and 
that all play is not ‘‘ rigorously denied” to 
tho spirit of“ subjective exegesis.” 


LADY HOPE’S “LINES OF LIGHT.” 


It should be a cause of deep pleasure that 
Lady Hope, in ceasing to be Miss Cotton, has 
not ceased in any of the work to which we have, 
more than once, had the gratification of direct- 
ing our readers’ attention. The present book 
is cheerful, encouraging, and stimulating. 
More: it is a wise book. There is the same 
enthusiasm as of old; there are similarly well 
chosen illustrations, with that beautiful, simple, 
devotional spirit which so many lose in the 
very midst of Christian work, and there is also 
to be found very shrewd practical wisdom. 

It will be almost unnecessary to say that our 
authoress writes a great deal of the coffee- room 
movement, but she insists, with still greater 
emphasis than sbe insisted in her last book, on 
the necessity of connecting it with open Chris- 
tian work. Her thoughts upon this subject 
will be new to many, and, perhaps, also sur- 
prising. Lady Hope asserts that strange to 


> Lines of Light on 0 Dark Bachoveund. By lad 
Horx of Carriden. (J. Nisbet and Go.) K V 


say, and contrary to the ordinary idea of those 
who have never tried it, in dealing with the 
masses, the Bible is a popular book.” Of the halls, 
she adds, ‘‘ greater things could be accomplished 
by opening large central coffee-halls with mission 
entowrage. Everything within and without 
these buildings should be highly attractive, and 
strongly pervaded with the sweet savour of 
that Name which alone can bring peace to the 
humbled heart and deliverance to the sinning 
one.“ 

No one, perhaps, has seen more of the evils 
of the drink system than Lady Hope. She 
acknowledges that the masses of England are 
‘‘ drink-ridden,” but she thinks there is a 
remedy, and it is to meet the man on the 
ground where the public-house met him, pro- 
viding similar, though higher, attractions, 
and without the public-house evils. This is 
what, as the result of her own practical expe- 
rience, she would give him— 

— lighted room, spacious, well-furnished, and 
clean, 

Kindly, cheery voices, a musical box, a band, hand 
bell ringing, and, best, and to him most attractive of all, 
plenty of lively hymn-singing. The words and tunes of 
these, suitably chosen and well conducted, delight his 
ear and reach bis heart. 

The smell of strong coffee and appetising food, but 
not stale tobacco | ‘ ; 

The taste of a choice of cooling as well as warmin 
drinks, ready the moment called for ; and other food, 
sweet, substantial, and suitable to his r uirements, 
which, after all, are not difficult to meet. The coffee 
must not be scalding, the meat not tough, the bread and 
buns fresh, the cup and plate clean. For the working- 
man, brave and noble-hearted as he is, is as quick to 
detect a blemish as you or I, and is suspicious enough 
to have his own thoughts about the new place,“ and 
to wonder at first whether he is being taken in!” 

Warmth, comfort, quiet, rest, order, he must fiad 
awaiting him here, and above all, the friendly shake of 
a hand, and a hearty welcome, 

Ludy Hope insists especially upon large 
halls ; and another of her points, expressed very 
strongly, is the rigid exclusion of boys. She 
gives her reasons for the adoption of these and 
other characteristics, which she holds to be 
necessary to entice success, and she also gives 
reasons why coffee halls sometimes fail. Here 
is one which a good many will understand and 
appreciate— 

I was once entreated to visit an ill-fated manager, 
whose physical powers had succumbed beneath the 
opposing wishes and tempers of the sixteen committee 
ladies, who were endeavouring to rule him, each in her 
own way, but all with a rod of iron! The unfortunate 
man’s groans on his sick-bed were distressing to hear, 
and yet one could hardly help smiling at his omy maar | 


ravings about his many mistresses, and his feverish 


anxieties to please each impartially. It is needless to 
say be did not re urn to his post; but this ever aug- 
menting committee of ladies naturally brought the 
coffee-house to a rapid close, when, after some months 
of interment, it as suddenly rose into satisfactory life, 
beneath the auspices of one lady, and is, I believe, now 
flourishing. 3 


Another, relating to the boys :— 


Many of the coffee-house failures I have personally 
witnessed have been owing to the tremendous influx of 
boys at the commencement of their history. The 
manager and his superintendents were only too pleased 
to have customers, and then, finding no men appeared, 
. argued, But the poor boys! where are they to 

0 L 

K This difficulty is worth considering for a moment. 
Men and boys will not amalgamate. They are as 
different and invohesive as oil and water. It is true 
that boys everywhere appreciate a coffee-room, but their 
rendezvous ought to be held in quite a different building 
from that frequented by the men. They must be kept 
entirely separate, not even entering the same door 
(except, as I said before, as customers), and an essential 
point in the well-being of the boys’ coffee-room is the 
provision of regular occupation for them during the 
evening hours. This complicates the question very 
moch, Boys do not want a place of rest, for their 
energies are always at work, When idle they are 
always inclined to receive or communicate mischief, but 
when employed they are quite happy. Industrial 
schools provided at one end, with a bar and refresh- 
ments, would no doubt answer very well, and have been 
known to succeed. Here, of course, the character and 
disposition of the manager are all-important. 

ut on no pretext whatever must the boys be 
permitted to associate with the men. The latter 
neither appreciate their society, nor will they stand 
their criticisms. i 

We venture to say that neither of these 
causes of failure has been pointed out, until 
Lady Hope has now pointed them out. 

We are glad to find another illustration of 
common-sense in this work. There are mothers’ 
meetings and mothers’ meetings. Of one the 
authoress tells that the mothers are detained for 
two hours in a cold cheerless room,” while a 
melancholy story is read to them ina still more 
melancholy voice. She says :— 

1 can only think these mothers have attained an 
eminence of virtue and self-denial that it would take us 
a lifetime to reach, and yet for years this miserable 
meeting has been carried on in this way; and it never 
seems to occur to any one of those concerned in it 
that the fault lies with themselves, and that a crowded 
room might easily take the place of the empty one. 

And now for another kind :— 

I well remember ono day carrying into my mothor’s 
meeting a little book in each hand, and saying, This 
little book will make you cry, and that little book will 
make you laugh ; which shall I read to you?” <A very 
hearty response, garnished with plentiful smiles aud 
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nods, was instantly evoked by the question, and one 
and all 8 d, “ Ob, do make us laugh! Read that 
little book. We have crying enough at home some- 
times; and, poor things! they are anxious and op 


pressed with many cares, and a little fun is a capital | 


tonic, which they thoroughly appreciate. 


Concerning ways of working and of encourage- 
ments to work in many fields, the reader will 
find abundant illustrations in this little book. 
A great deal in it—swiftly, and before you are 
aware—will set free all the wellsprings of the 
heart. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Academy Notes. Grosvenor Notes. (1879). Edited 
by Henry BLIAck BURN. (Chatto and Windus.) 
It is hardly needful to say a word relative to these 
serviceable shilling brochures, which are to be seen 
in many hands at each of the art galleries referred 
to. We are glad that the editor has supplemented 
his Academy guide\by one to the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery. They are very useful in calling attention to 
the principal works of art, and the many illustra- 
tions, mostly from the artists’ own sketches, are 
most helpful. No visitor- especially the casual 
visitor—should be without Mr. Blackburn’s guides. 

Centenary Celebration of West Orchard Chapel, 
Coventry. (London: Yates and Alexander, 21, 
Castle-street, Holborn.) We have too long delayed 


a notice of this interesting little volume, which 


many outside of Coventry will like to possess. 
Nonconformity in that city has a history of its own, 
which finds mention in Calamy's well-known work, 
It may be traced back to Wycliffe, since whose 
time, down to the passing of the Toleration Act, 
there was ‘‘ a constant succession of martyrs, con- 
fessors, and witnesses to the truth of \pure Chris- 
tianity.“ The particular church with which we 
are concerned has its special history. Dr, Burder, 
who was its pastor in 1783, and remained there ten 
years, was afterwards one of the founders\and the 
secretary to the London Missionary Society, and 
amongst the earliest promoters of Sunday-schools 
in England. Since his time there have been only 
two ministers of West Orchard Chapel, the Rev. 
John Jerard and the Rev. E. H. Delf,\ who ‘has 
obtained honourable distinction both as a Congre- 


gational pastor, having presided over the West 


Orchard Church for the long term of thirty-six 
years, and who is a staunch advocate of religious free- 
dom, and, happily, still survives, It was fitting that 
this memorial volume should contain portraits of 
the three Independent ministers who for nearly a 


\ century have presided over this church—that of 


Dr. Burder, who preceded the photographic 
era, being, we suppose, a transcript from the 
series in the LHvangelical Magazine, of which 
he was editor as far back as 1803. The cen- 
tenary services, of which we have here a review, 
were more than usually interesting. First, there is 
Mr. Delf’s ‘‘ History of West Orchard Church” 
from its earliest beginnings—to a great extent 
gathered from the old church books—and full of 
curious details. Next we have a very masterly 
lecture on The History of Independency,” by the 
Rev. John Gordon, a Unitarian minister of the 
Channing school, late of Coventry, and now of 
Evesham, which abounds in noble thoughts, elo- 
quently expressed. Lastly, there is a report of the 
proceedings of the public meeting that followed, in 
which Mr. New, president of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, and other 
ministers and members of various denominations 
took part—a genuine representation of the broad 
platform of Independency. The services referred 
to were the means of bringing about a handsome 
centénary fund of more than 1,000/., which was 
expended in improving and renovating the chapel 
and school. The volume containing these particulars 
is printed and bound with much taste. 

The Treasury of David. By C. H. Spurceon. 
Vol. V. Psalm civ. to cxviii. (London: Passmore 
and Alabaster.) This is another instalment of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s elaborate and original exposition of the 
Book of Psalms, upon which some 1,200 pages have 
already been expended. Apart from the criticisms 
of the indefatigable minister of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, from a good deal of which we dissent, 
and his perilous claim for verbal inspiration, this 
volume, like those which preceded, will be valuable 
to theological students, as containing a vast mass 
of valuable extracts from other writers, Mr. 
Spurgeon is racy and often eagacious in his inter- 
pretation of difficult passages ; sometimes, to our 
thinking, quite otherwise. He is justly severe upon 
preceding commentators on the Psalms for their 
caprice and slovenly work. It is only right we 
should say that this fifth contribution towards the 
elucidation of the Book of Psalms was completed 
last autumn before the industrious commentator 
was laid aside. It is to be followed by two 


more volumes—one being devoted solely to 
Psalm cxix., ‘‘if health and strength permit 
which we sincerely hope may be the case, 

The Law Relating to Weights, Measures, and 
Weighing Machines, By GEORGE CRISPE WHITELEY, 
(London : Knight and Co., Fleet-street.) With the 
present year came into operation an important Act 
of Parliament amending previous legislation on this 
subject, and the provisions of the new statute are 
clearly expounded in this compact volume. Mr. 
Whiteley has done his work not only with 
thoroughness, but with lawyer-like precision. ‘‘ To 


make the book complete,” he remarks in the pre- 


face, the enactments imposing the obligation to 
keep weights in a mill, imposing penalties for false 
weights under the Excise Acts, providing for scales 
and weights at markets and fairs, and relating to 
weights and measures used in mines, have been 
given ; and, with a similar view, a chapter has been 
added giving the provisions of the law with regard 
to the sale of coals and bread so far as they relate 
to weights and measures.” This extract will indi. 
cate the usefulness and extent of this publication. 
It will probably find a place in the counting-houses 
of all tradesmen who accept Mr. Whiteley’s happy 
motto, Be just, and fear not.” 3 

The Expositor for June (Hodder and Stoughton). 
In the interests of Biblical exposition it is much 
to be hoped that no bishopric may be offered to the 
Dean of Peterborough even though the now famous 
landscape of his eloquent diocesan should be thrown 
into the bargain—for some time to come. He has 
rare gifts in the elucidation of Scripture, and will 
do far more for the whole Church by the exercise 
of such gifts ‘‘in the calm still air of delightful 
studies” than amid the worry and turmoil of a 
modern bishop’s life. He commences a new work 
on Ecelesiastes in the current number of. the 
Expositor. Mr. Finlayson’s paper on Christ 
demanding Hatred” is up to the level of Læpositor 
articles, which is considerable praise. Professor 
Massie's Word Study” is somewhat bewildering 
in its profusion of suggestion. It lacks terseness, 
The editor's commentary on the Book of Job has 
reached the close of chapter xxx. The quotations 
from Shakespeare appear so regularly that one can 
hardly resist the feeling that they come mechani- 
cally. Nevertheless, it is an excellent idea to put 
the English and the Semitic dramas side by side, 
and let the one illustrate the other. 

Ula in Feldt and Laager, A Tale of the Zulus. 
By CHARLES H. EDpEN, F. R. G. S. (Marcus Ward 
and Co.) It cannot be said that Mr. Eden is behind 


time in his work, for he actually brings his tale 
down to March of the present year. But the tale 


is good, the main incidents well selected, and all 
told in a brisk style that carries the reader right 
through to the end. Tbe narrative is given in the 
first person by one who was born in South Africa, 
sent to England for education, and returned to 
settle on the borders of Zululand. It illustrates 
the barbario vengeance of Cetewayo on mission- 
aries and\other settlers who had offended him ; the 
bravery, cunning, and superstition of the race. 
The principal character is Ula, whom our readers 
may compare with Uncas, the ‘‘last of the 
Mohicans ” himself. Ula’s character excites a good 
deal of interest, and, on the whole, Mr. Eden has 
in this work produced one of his best tales. 

The Journey and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE. (John Russell Smith.) Mr. 
Sharpe’s opinions concerning the subject which he 
has treated in this little volume could be almost 
anticipated. At least the reader would be sure that, 
in his judgment, as the author says, the usual 
opinion about the order in which St. Paul’s Epistles 
were written is erroneous.” But there is a great deal 
of studiously written and valuable matter in this 
volume, which we are not surprised to find has now 
reached a second edition. 

„„,“ In our last number, in noticing a new 
periodical for young persons—the Prize Paper—we 
took occasion to say a word in praise of the ori- 
ginal” prize designs, One of these did seem 
familiar to us, but we could not trust our memory 
sufficiently to say that it was an impudent imposi- 
tion. Since then we have made a search, and have 
found that this original“ and humorous drawing 
of a boy practising on stilts, which appears with the 
name of the prizeman, was in the Boy’s Own Paper, 
published by the Religious Tract Society, in March. 


The fortune of the late Mr. Crawshay, of 
Cyfarthfa, will not, it is said, exceed 42, 000, 000. 
The bulk of his property will be divided equally 
amongst the three sons, a liberal provision being 
made for his widow and daughters. It is said fo 
be very doubtful whether the great ironworks will 
ever be opened again, 


— | 
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THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 


As stated by us last week The O’Conor Don 
proposes to resume the adjourned debate on the 
second reading of his bill on Wednesday next, The 
first three Orders of the Day are in the hands of 
Irish members, who will no doubt give way in his 
favour. Fourth on the list stands Mr. Wilbraham 
Egerton’s Burial Ground Bill, who will probably be 
guided by the advice of the Government as to the 
course he will take. It is expected either that he 
will give way, and thus leave the course clear, or that 
the Government will find a night for The O’Conor 
Don, 

At a meeting of the members of the Home Rule 
party in Dublin on Friday, Mr. Shaw, the chairman 
of the League, is reported to have said that they were 
in great hopes that they would be able to settle the 
University question this year. The agitation in 
England and Scotland was an agitation that did not 
extend to the great mass of the people, and he 
believed that influential men on both sides of the 
House would be glad to see the question settled on 
the lines of The O’Conor Don’s Bill, If Mr. Shaw 
referred to the bulk of the electors when he used 
the phrase ‘‘mass of the people,” we presume 
that he could not have taken cognisance of the 
many expressions of opinion which we recorded 
last week and to which we give publicity in this 
column, and that, too, at a time when a wide- 
spread feeling prevails that there is no probability 
of the bill being passed during the present session. 

The Scotsman hears that Sir William Harcourt 
will support the Irish University Bill, and that 
Sir Henry James will oppose it. The rumour that 
the bill would receive the support of the Marquis 
of Hartington is destitute of foundation in fact, 


ACADEMICAL OPINION, 


A report adverse to the bill is, we are informed, 
being drawn up by the committee of Convocation 


of the Queen’s University of Ireland. | 
Under the Spirit of the Universities,” the 

editor of the current University Magazine writes :— 

J see The O’Conor Don is again bringing in his 


University. Unless he obtains the support of the 
Government he will never carry his measure, and I 
cannot think that he will obtain their support. I 
need hardly say that University opinion is strongly 
against the bill. That its enactment would 0 
utterly destructive to University education can be 
shown very briefly. Under its provisions it would 
pay the new University and its affiliated colleges 
to manufacture graduates free of charge at the rate 
of about five hundred every year, and make each of 
them a present of 10. on taking his degree. 
Putting all questions of sectarianism aside, this 
would be enough to condemn the measure utterly, 
There is simply no guarantee that any adequate 
test, or any test at all, would be exacted from 
students; and, though the degrees of the new 
University would very speedily find their level in 
the general market of the world, it is by no means 
so certain that the local Irish market would not be 
‘rigged’ in their favour. Even now it is impos- 
sible for a medical man to get a Poor-law appoint- 
ment in the south or west of Ireland unless he has 
been a student of the school connected with the 
‘Catholic University.’ That the same kind of 
influence would be brought to bear in favour of the 
new University and its graduates in every faculty 
may be as safely predicted as that the sun will rise. 
Even Trinity (to say nothing of the Queen’s) would 
be heavily weighted in a race under such con- 
ditions,” 


MEETING AT THE NATIONAL CLUB, 


An important meeting was held on the 10th 
June, at the National Club, to protest against this 
measure. Mr. J. M. Hout, M. P., occupied the 
chair, and he was supported by Lord Oranmore, 
Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, the Rev. Sir L. M. Tilson, 
General Mackenzie, Mr. G. Palmer, M.P., Mr. 
Newdegate, M.P., Dean Bagot, Dr. Badenoch, 
Alderman Fowler, Mr. J. Carvell Williams, Mr. 
C. J. Plumptre, and others. 

The CHAIRMAN assumed that they were all 
agreed in opposing any step in the direction by the 
endowment of a Roman Catholic University. He 
lucidly examined the provisions of the bill, analysed 
its objects, and forecast its effect on existing uni- 
versities and colleges. ) 

Mr. Munrok, the secretary of the Queen's Uni- 
versity Graduates’ Association, moved the following 
resolution: | 

It is the opinion of this meeting (1) that the Univer- 
sity Education (Ireland) Bill would in the eveut of its 
passing establish an institution unparalleled in its con- 
struction, and most objectionable in its character ; (2) 
that it would practically result in the endowment by 
the State of a Roman Catholic University in Ireland ; 
(3) that the establishment and endowment by the State 
of a Roman Catholic University would be unjust to 
existing Universities, inimical tosound academicculture, 
and injurious to civil and religious liberty. That this 
meeting therefore records its decided opposition to a 
bill w ich it believes to be vicious in principle, odious 
to the great majority of the nation, and perilous to any 
Administration which may favour or support it. 


He said that the majority of the educated classes 


in Ireland were Protestants, the Roman Catholics 


bill for the virtual establishment of a denominational 
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‘decidedly against the bill. The Rev. L. West, of 
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being too poor to require such education to the 
name 8 Of the 7,000 students in the Queen's 
Colleges, however, 25 per cent. were Catholics, and 
their number was increasing. From his own 
practical experience, the Queen's Colleges, which 
were 80 much abused, were undenominational, in 
fact as well as in theory, and no professor ever went 
so far as to ask a student what his religious opinions 
were, The various religious denominations in 
Ireland looked after their own students so far as 
— went, and if the Queen's Colleges were 
go ess institutions, the term could only be applied 

the Roman Catholics, who refused to appoint 
— to look after the students of their own 
religion. 

In seconding the resolution, the Rev. Mr. WELOR, 
of Trini College, Dublin, said that a Roman 
Catholic University would aggravate and increase 
the existing evil of a priesthood drawn from the 
lowest social classes and trained into isolated beings. 
Mr. Alderman Fow er, representing the University 
of London, pointed out that if the Roman Catholics 
objected to the establishments already provided in 
Ireland it was quite open to them to establish their 
own colleges and send their students to the Dublin 
University to pass examinations and take degrees. 
The London University gave degrees to all who 
could pass the examinations, and the celebrated 
Roman Catholic College at Stonyhurst sent many 
students to the London University. Thus Roman 
Catholics did and could avail themselves of similar 
institutions. Mr. J. Bateman, F. R. S., of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, said that the feeling of Oxford was 


ege, Cambridge, in the course of his 
remarks, said it must be itted the Roman 
Catholics were consistent in that matter, because 
— said it was nec for them to have the 
ning of their priests from the earliest years. 
The fact was that unless a man was carefully 
trained for his office of priest he would revolt from 
Roman Catholicism. There was no reason, how- 
ever, why the Roman hierarchy should be in pos- 
session of the University by means of having its 
own Senate, and that was no doubt what this bill 
would result in. There was likewise no reason why 
this money should be employed to endow a new 
University. They might as well hand it over to 
the Roman Catholics at once. 

On the motion of Dr. BADENOCH, it was resolved 
to forward copies of the resolution to the Prime 
Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Home Secretary. 


IRISH PRESBYTERIANS, 


At a meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church on Friday last, at Bel- 
fast, it was resolved that :— 

The Committee on Higher Education should meet 

and take into their most careful consideration the 
present phase of the University question in Ireland, 
especially the bill of The O’Conor Don now before 
Parliament, and place before the Government the 
Assembly's views on that subject, maintaining the uni- 
form testimony of that Church in favour of non-sectarian 
education, as opposed to a denominational system. 
It was urged that there were provisions in the 
measure the effect of which would be to prevent 
the affiliation even of the Magee College in Derry 
with the proposed University ; while as many as 
forty colleges belonging to the Roman Catholic 
Church were prepared to be united to it. 


WESLEYAN OPINION. 


At a meeting of the Wesleyan Education Com- 
mittee—which, we need hardly say, represents an 
immense constituency—held in London on Friday, 
it was unanimously decided, after a long discus- 
sion, to petition the House of Commons against the 
Irish University Bill. 


(From the Methodist Recorder.) 


The State in the new University is to find 
buildings, apparatus, libraries, salaries, teachers, 
to pay pupils for learning, and professors for teach- 
ing, but is not to have a word to say as to any 
moral or religious principle taught. The State is 
once more to abdicate all rights within the sphere 
of morals, leaving that sphere to the sole authority 
of the bishops, and is to confine itself to keeping 
fellows, tutors, and governors, to preach, teach, 
and enforce whatever bishops appoint. Then it is 
to turn round and say, I do not teach what my 
salaried agents teach. This is denominational 
endowment in the most practical form, that which 
makes the State paymaster, and the bishop com- 
manding officer. 

How leaders of the Liberal party can face the 
country after showing even partial countenance to 
such a scheme we do not know. Conservative 
statesmen do not profess to believe in the equal 
rights of different denominations, and are not slow 
to avow that the one or ones they favour should 
enjoy preferential bounties, and that those they do 
not favour should suffer differential imposts. But 
Liberal politicians at least talk of equal rights. 
Here, then, is a clear attempt to give vast pre- 
ferential bounties to one denomination, bounties 
which would act as a differential impost upon those 
of other denominations. What do the Liberal 
leaders say to it? The country has a right to 
know. It does know what Mr. Lowe thinks, and 
when Mr, Forster and Mr. Gladstone shook the 
confidence of the country in their liberality when 
denominational interests were concerned, Mr. Lowe 
was the one of their colleagues who seemed most 
— to feel their inoonsistency and injustioe. 

e 


others? If they are, it is full time that all pre- 
texts were done away with, and that we knew with 
whom we had to deal, 

And why are the Roman Catholics to have a gift 
of a million and a-half of money in preference to 
other bodies of their fellow citizens? The states- 
man’s reason ought to be, because they are better 
citizens, and their religious training will make 
better citizens. Now, there is not a statesman 
in England that would face the Nonconfor- 
mists of the United Kingdom and say that. 
The statesmen do not believe it. They know 
it is not so. But the politicians fancy that 
the priests can bring more votes. In that they are 
mistaken. The priests, tempting them to partiality 
and unfaithfulness to principle, bring loss, weakness, 
division, and only hollow and greedy support. 
Standing on the principle of equal rights, the 
statesmen would be able to defy the priests, and 
would rally a support tenfold steadier and less 
exacting than theirs. Some members of Parliament 
say that as the Catholics have a grievance it would 
be worth while to pass this bill, just to get the 
uestien out of the way. We should hardly have 
thought that there was left in this present evil 
world one creature so innocent as to suppose that 
you would get the bishops with their claim to con- 
trol education and command public funds out of the 
way just by giving them a round million and a-half. 
But it appears that even in St. Stephen’s there are 
babes so mild as not to see that such a bonus would 
enable them to thrust themselves more and more in 
the way. 


RESOLUTIONS OF ECCLESIASTICAL BODIES, 


On Friday last Mr, McLaren, M.P., presented a 
petition to the House of Commons from the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, which 
he stated, represented 1,000 congregations, who 
raised annually half a million for their own 
4 ordinances. They petitioned against the 
Irish University Bill for the reason that there were 
already two Universities in Ireland, which they 
considered amply sufficient, and they regarded the 
bill as one for the purpose of the aggrandisement 
of the Roman Catholic colleges at the general 
public expense. They thought it would ex- 
tremely wrong to give a million and a-half for that 
purpose, 

e London Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, at their meeting on the 10th 
inst., unanimously resolved, on the motion of the 
Rev. Dr. White, seconded by the Rev. Dr. Mori- 
son, to * Parliament against the Irish Univer- 
sity Bill for various reasons, one of which being 
that the bill, if ed, would secure the endow- 
ment of a sectarian or denominational system of 
collegiate education in Ireland contrary to the 
whole course of recent legislation on that subject. 

At a meeting of the committee of the General 
Body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the 
Three Denominations residing in and about the 
cities of London and Westminster, held at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, on Thursday 
last, the Rev. J. Teall in the chair, the following 
resolution was unanimously passed :— 

The committee of this board, having considered the 
University Education (Ireland) Bill recently introduced 
into the House of Commons by The O’Conor Don, feel 
called upon to offer it their strongest opposition, inas- 
much as, while professing to provide for the establish- 
ment of a new e of a secular character, it 
would, in effect, by lavishly subsidising denominational 
colleges, create new endowments of religion in Ireland, 
and thereby violate the principles on which the late 
Irish Church Disestablishment Act was passed, restore 
a large portion of the funds of the disendowed Church 
to such objectionable sectarian uses as those from which 
they were withdrawn, and, instead of allaying, tend to 
revive the spirit of sectarian animosity. 

At the quarterly meeting of the London Baptist 
Association on June 10, on the proposal of the Rev. 
T. V. Tymms, seconded by the Rev. W. Brock, 
the following resolution was unanimously carried :— 

That this association earnestly deprecates the appro- 

riation of the surplus from the disestablished Church of 
* to the direct or indirect endowment of denomi- 
national teaching, and hereby authorises the president 
to send a petition to Parliament against the passing of 
the Irish University Education Bill, as a measure con- 
fessedly framed and evidently adapted to secure the 
maintenance of Roman Catholic colleges. 

The following is the resolution passed at a meet- 
ing of the Surrey Congregational Union, held June 
10, which we merely noted in our last issue :— 

That this union regards with the strongest feelings of 
repugnance all attempts to return to the system of 
denominational ondowment in Ireland, which was 
abolished by the Irish Church Act of 1869, and con- 
siders that the bill for creating a new Irish University 
would, if passed, lead to the virtual endowment of 
Roman Catholic and other denominational colleges in 
Ireland. Believing the measure to be objectionable on 
that, as well as on other grounds, the ministers and 
delegates now assembled express the earnest hope that 
the members for the county of Surrey will exert their 
influence to prevent its passing into law. . 

At the Annual Conference of the Methodist New 
Connexion denomination yesterday, at Hudders- 
field, a resolution adverse to the bill was passed. 

At the summer meeting of the Leicestershire and 
Rutland Congregational Union held at Harborough 
on Monday, the 9th inst., the following resolution 
was adopted :— 

The ministers and delegates of the Congregational 
churches of Leicestershire and Rutland, in conference 
assembled, desire to record their unanimous and strong 
objection toThe O’Conor Don’s bill for creating a new Irish 
University, believing that by the proposed endowmeut, 


y or are they not ready once more to set up 
the favoured denominations at the expense of 


which will be held in absolute possession, and by the 
extensive and vague powers given for the affiliation and 


support of denominational colleges, this bill is practi- 
cally a measure for creating new religious endowments 
in Ireland, and thereby distinctly reverses the policy of 
the Irish of 1869, while it violates the pledge given by 
that Act that the proceeds of the property of the 
disestablished Church shall be appropriated mainly to 
the relief of unavoidable calamity and suffering.” 


The Baptist Association of Lancashire, on Thurs- 
day last, at Burnley, passed a resolution in depre- 
cation of University legislation for Ireland, on the 
line of The O’Conor Don’s Bill. 

At the annual meetings of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Baptist Churches, held at Southampton 
last week, it was resolved :— 


That this association approves most heartily of the 
recent steps of the committee of the Liberation Society 
in relation to the exceedingly furtive. and urgent 
attempt to reintroduce the Establishment en in 
Ireland by the institution of a University which would 
in effect become Romag Gatholic, being an application 
of the surplus of the Irish Church to a purpose at 
variance with the Irish Church Act of 1869. 


At the annual meeting of the Hertfordshire Union 
of Baptist Churches, held at Hemel Hempstead on 
Wednesday last, it was resolved to petition Parlia- 
ment against the bill. 

At a representative meeting of Nonconformists in 
Loughborough held on Friday last the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted :— 


This meeting is of opinion (1) That the Irish Uni- 
versity Bill, if passed, would be the means of devoting 
public funds to the propagation of sectarianism. 
(2) That it adds to the injustice of the scheme by pro- 

osing to reapply, for the promotion of denominational- 
sm, money rescued from denominationalism by the 
Irish Church Act. (8) That it would be prejudicial to 
University education in Ireland, both by exciting 
strong motives to lower the standards at examinations, 
ond by its tendency to injure the existing universities. 


A meeting of ministers and representatives of 
various ies of Nonconformists was held on 
Thursday last at Hereford, at which resolutions 
condemning the bill were unanimously agreed to. 


LIBERATION SOCIETIES. 


At a meeting of the Marylebone borough council 
of the Liberation Society on Friday last, the Hon. 
E. L. Stanley in the chair, it was resolved that the 
Irish University Bill ought not to become law for 
the following reasons :— 


1. It violates the priociple that the Legislature, 
which represents the whole people, ought not, either 
directly or indirectly, to endow with national property 
any religious body, 

The —— to apply one and a half millions of 
the Irish Church surplus in effect to the endowment of 
denominational and Roman Catholic colleges is a 
breach of the distinct pledge given in Parliament at 
the time of the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 

3. The permanent alienation of so large a sum will 
deprive Parliament of all control over the University 
proposed to be founded. 

4, The Queen’s University, which is now doing a 
good and progressive work, would, by this bill, be put 
in a worse position, and weuld be seriously hampered 
in its action. 

5. The proposed organisation of the new Universit 
gives no adequate security for its being truly an insti- 
tution for imparting higher learning, and there is 
every reason to fear that its funds will be mainl 
applied to the endowment of Roman Catholic semi- 
naries under paramount priestly and episcopal govern- 
ment, 


Similar resolutions have been adopted at meetings 
of the Southwark and Manchester branches of the 
Liberation Society. Inthe former case Mr, Andrew 
Dunn presided, in the latter Mr. J. B. M‘Kerrow,. 
Also by the Liverpool and Bradford branches of 
the Liberation Society. 

At a meeting in connection with the Liberation 
Society, recently held at Wisbech, it was resolved :— 


That this meeting, having taken into consideration 
the provisions of the University Education (Ireland) 
Bill, strongly disapproves thereof (1) because it is a 
disguised attempt to subsidise a denominational insti- 
tution, and is therefore in direct opposition to the policy 
of the Irish Church Act ; and (2) because a university so 
constituted and endowed would be certain to weaken 
the Queen’s University and Queen’s Colleges, the 
advantages of which are increasingly appreciated ; and 
would give new strength to sectarianism in education 
the discouragement of which has been the aim o 
recent legislation ; and (3) because it is a gross attem 
to divert from its legitimate use a large portion of the 
funds arising from the disendowment of the Irish Pro- 
testant Church. 

It was also resolved :— 

That the chairman be requested to communicate with 
the members for the county, enclosing a copy of the 
above resolution, and urging them to oppose by all 
legitimate means the passing of this obnoxious measure, 


WELSH OPINION. . 


At a conference of ministers and laymen of the 
Congregational denomination, representing no less 
than two hundred and twelve churches and con- 
gregations of the county of Glamorgan, held last 
week, resolutions were unanimously passed adverse 
to the bill. 

The annual association and quarterly meeting of 
the Welsh Congregational churches of Anglesey 
were opened on Wednesday last at Beaumaris. 
The attendance of ministers and delegates was 
large. It was unanimously resolved :— 

That this assembly entirely, and from principle, 
objects to all religious endowments, and therefore pro- 
tests against the intended University of St. Patrick for 
Ireland. For, under the guise of undenominational 
secular education, it aims at endowing religious ses- 
tarianism in its worst and most unscriptural form; and 
that at the expense of the disendowment of the Irish 


Protestant Church, as well as to the 1 of such 
invaluable institutions as the Queen's University and 


rear) to — 
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the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. This meeting therefore 


prays that the bill now before Parliament with this 


intent may be prevented from becoming law. 


At the monthly meeting of the Calvinistic 
Methodists of South Cardiganshire, it was resolved 
unanimously :— 

That this monthly meeting, representing 14,000 
hearers, most emphatically condemns the Irish Uni- 


versity Bill as being opposed to the principles of reli- 


gious (equality, and the understanding come to during 
the passing of the Irish Church Act. 


At a meeting of members of the Calvinistic 


‘Methodists, held at Dwyran, Anglesey, on the 10th 


inst., the following resolution was unanimously 
passed: 


That this meeting, having examined the provisions 
of the University Education (Ireland) Bill, desires to 
express its decided disapprobation of it, and expects 
that both of the members for Anglesey in the House of 
Commons will oppose it entirely. 


At a meeting of the Talybent District Committee 
of the Liberal Association of Cardiganshire, it 
was resolved unanimously :— 

That this committee condemns most emphatically the 
provisions of the Irish University Bill as being opposed 
to the principles of religious equality, and calls upon 
the members for the county and borough to vigorously 
oppose it, 

A similar resolution was passed at a meeting of 
thesupporters of religious equality heldat Disgwylfa 
Chapel, near Carnarvon, on the 10th inst. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


An Irish correspondent writes respecting the 
alleged failure of the Queen's Colleges :—‘‘ If the 
poverty of the great mass of Roman Catholics be 
taken into consideration and compared with the 
more prosperous circumstances of the mass of Pro- 
testants, it will be clearly seen that the proportion 
of the population in a position to avail themselves 
of the Queen’s Colleges must inevitably be much 
smaller among the former than among the latter, 
and that consequently the number of Roman 
Catholics attending the Queen’s Colleges is not 
much, if at all, below what might reasonably have 
been expected.” : 

The writer of a Dublin letter, who does not deny 
that the opposition of the Roman Catholic bishops 
has. kept away some Roman Catholic students 
from the Queen's Colleges, adds: —“ But this 
ought to be met by patient persistence in 
a policy of justice rather than by giving 
way to a cry which is essentially, in its origin, 
ecclesiastical and foreign.“ 

A correspondent calls attention to the power 
given by the bill to the Senate. It will be 

ractically omnipotent and will have a control far 

eyond any power the Senate of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity exercises over the Queen’s Colleges. They 
(as you will see by the statutes of the colleges and 
by the Colleges Act) are quite independent of the 
Senate, and the Senate have only the power to pre- 
scribe courses of study for degrees and to test such 
education as is given in the colleges. But the 
powers of the proposed Senate of the new Univer- 
sity would allow them to have their colleges as few 
or as many, as high or as low, as they (the Senate) 
might desire. 

Another Irish correspondent writes :—‘‘ I do not 
criticise the details of this proposed measure at all, 
nor do I care so much about its enormous endow- 
ment—I object to it in 8 It is a reactionary 
measure — a measure of levelling up, and even worse 
than levelling up, because while Trinity College 
has been by Mr. Fawcett’s Act levelled down and 
practically made a fourth Queen's College (to say 
nothing of Oxford and Cambridge) this new mea- 
sure goes in for re-endowment to a system which, 
in 23 is more exclusive than ever Trinity 
College was. I cannot understand why the Liberal 
leaders hesitate about this question. Of course I 
know they are sick of the whole thing. But the 
principle of maintaining that everything done by 
the State should be available for every citizen 
seems to me too sacred a thing to give up for any 
temporary advantage; and if not maintained in 
educating the young what hope can Liberals have 
in the future? 

An Independent Welsh member says in the 
South Wales Daily News :—‘‘ More than one covert 
threat has been held out that if the Irish Univer- 
sity Bill is not accepted, recourse will be had to 
obstructive tactics in a very exaggerated form. 
There is no great likelih of the bill being 
accepted. The more it is looked into, the more it 
is found to be an audacious attempt to reverse the 
whole educational policy of modern times, by 
endowing the most intensely sectarian institutions 
in the kingdom out of public money. It is, indeed, 
whispered that some of the Liberal leaders are 
disposed to coquet with the promoters of this bill 
for the sake of winning the Catholic vote. That 
would be a most disastrous policy on the eve of a 
— election, for it would effect a breach in the 

beral ranks far more serious and widespread than 
that occasioned by Mr. Forster's educational measure. 
The simple fact is that the Liberal leaders 
have to choose between the Roman Catholics, on 
the one side, and the English Nonconformists, 
including all bodies of Methodists, together with 
the Scotch Presbyterians and the Irish Protes- 
tants, on the other, for it is becoming more 
and more apparent that all these bodies are reso- 
lutely a to the proposals of The O' Conor 

The Nonconformists especially feel that to 
acquiesce in this scheme would be to make a virtual 
surrender of the very fundamental principles for 
which they have striven and suffered so much, 
And so far as they are concerned, they have nothing 


to hope from the gain of the Roman Catholic vote. 
Except in the Burials Question, that vote has gone 
steadily against them. On Mr. Miall’s motions for 
disestablishment, and on Mr. Richard’s motions 
for unsectarian education, the Roman Catholics as 
a body have always sided with their opponents. 
And it must be so. Those who derive their inspira- 
tion from Rome must side with whatever upholds 
ecclesiastical and sacerdotal domination. And 
hence the infatuation of Liberals who, presumably 
and professedly at least, are in deadly antagonism 
to that association entering into political alliance 
with its strongest supporters.“ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


It will be remembered that in supporting the 
second reading of The O’Conor Don’s bill Sir 
Harcourt Johnstone, the member for Scarborough, 
stated that he represented a Nonconformist consti- 
tuency. Since his speech, he has, however, presented 
a petition from the Liberal Association of that 
borough against the bill. 

We find the following in the London letter of a 
country paper :—‘‘Mr. Gladstone holds that the 
rejection of the bill of 1873 relieves him from any 
dnty of straining Liberal principles in favour of a 

easure suddenly conceived in 1879. And the 
Government? This is a Cabinet that can keep a 
secret, especially when it has made up its mind. 
Mr. Cross is fighting against the bill; the Lord 
Lieutenant is fighting for it; and the Government 
will probably try to find a middle course.“ 

The Smethwick Liberal Association held a meet- 
ing in the Temperance Hall on the 9th inst., at 
which the following resolution was passed :— 

That this meeting is of opinion that The O’Conor 
Don’s University Education (Ireland) Bill tends to the 
endowment of denominationalism, and covers an 
attempt to secure for Roman Catholicism in Ireland 
that State support which has been withdrawn from 
Protestantism ; that it violates the principles of religious 
equality; that it would prove detrimental to existing 
institutions, and give new strength to sectarianism in 
education ; that it would be injurious to the true inte- 
rests of the nation at large, and requests its represen- 
tatives in Parliament to vote against the bill. 

It was also determined to send copies of the resolu- 
tion to the members for the Eastern Division of the 
county. 


The Liberals of Ross have joined in a strong 
expression of opinion adverse to the bill, and have 
communicated the same to Mr. Thomas Blake, 
M.P., and through him to the county members, 


A public meeting — impracticable at this season, 
a ſew of the electors of Leioestershire resident at 
Sheepshed have written to the county members, 
urging a determined opposition to the Irish Univer- 
7 Bill. 
he Bristol Protestant League has informed the 

Premier that it views with alarm the endeavours to 

rovide an endowed University for the Roman 

atholics of Ireland out of the proceeds of the Dis- 
established Church of Ireland, especially after the 
understanding that the funds of the Church should 
not again be used for sectarian purposes, and hopes 
the Government will refuse to countenance such 
attempts at supremacy. Lord Beaconsfield simply 
acknowledges the receipt of the resolution. 

The Dewsbury Reporter says: — The actual 
effect of the bill, should it ever become law, which 
it is to be most earnestly hoped it will not, would 
de to undo the great and grand work which Mr. 
Gladstone and the Liberal party achieved in the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, to cast reflec- 
tions on those by whose exertions the English 
Universities were freed from the trammels of sec- 
tarianism, and thrown open to all who thirsted 
after knowledge and culture, of whatsoever religious 
creed they might be.” 

The Grimsby News writes :—‘‘ We commend 
some of its provisions to the attention of the 
Grimsby Liberal Association. They might call a 
meeting and petition against it with good grace. 
Liberals of very pronounced character will not 
willingly re-endow religion in Ireland, and this 
proposed University is really the thin end of the 
old endowment wedge. Those who object to all 
endowment of religion will see in this a measure 


oat mischief, and fraught with danger of every 
in 8 


THE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY 
AND THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

The debates of last week on instrumental music 
and the introduction of hymns forced into a corner 
many items which were down on the order of 
business” paper. Even the deputation from the 
English Presbyterian Church was not heard until 
Tuesday evening, and will certainly not gather, 
either from the attendance or the enthusiasm, a 
very exalted idea of an Irish welcome. On Wed: 
nesday it was intended to occupy the day with the 
reports of the committees in charge of the education 
question, elementary, intermediate, aud University. 
A wrangle about the payment of precentors and an 
exchange of amenities between hymn-singers and 
psalm-singers, during which many stray shots were 
fired (intended, probably, to have been let off in 
the fuller house of last week), occupied many pre- 
cious hours in the forenoon. How is it that even 
our divines cannot get along comfortably without 
sometimes indulging in that very feminine mode of 


[the Scriptures 


letting off the steam usually known as giving a bit 
of one's mind? But the result was, that the educa- 
tion question was virtually hurried through a com- 


pletely tired-out Assembly. If even our own men 


cannot wake up to the importance of watching 
closely in their own interests the education of their 
own children, you in England may be forgiven if 
you say with Douglas Jerrold, ‘‘the best way to 
settle things in Ireland would be to bore a hole 
right through the middle of it, and then leave it.“ 


But to us who have to live in Ireland, while it is 
still above water at any rate, and, for aught that we 
can tell, our children after us, the present position of 
things is no laughing matter. So if your readers can 
imagine themselves in a cornerof May-street Church, 
Belfast, we will let the irrepressible men who can 
rise to their feet nine times during one morning’s 
sitting thunder away, and will retreat into a corner 
(behind the moderator, of course) and see what are 
the facts about this whole education matter. Some 
will thank us for saving them the trouble of wading 
through Blue-books and reports of commissions, 
while the very few who know them will forgive 
their repetition. 

To begin with, there really was such a country 
as Ireland in the time of Henry VIII., though we 
have found Englishmen who doubted its antiquity, 
and were disposed to regard it as a late and most 
unnecessary act of creation. Under the necessary 
alterations involved by the State change of religion 
in his reign, came up the question of schools, Of 
necessity almost, religious houses being the only 
seats of learning in most Roman Catholic countries, 
the training of the young had been carried on in 
connection with monasteries and convents. With 
the Reformation, Henry VIII. contemplated, and 
actually established in a measure, a scheme of 
Protestant diocesan schools, wherein what we 
understand by classics, and even Hebrew, were to 
be taught, and for the right conduct of which the 
Protestant bishop of the diocese was to be held 
responsible. It was not, however, until the reign 
of Elizabeth that the scheme was fully carried out, 
and an Act for the erection of free schools in every 
diocese of Ireland was passed by her Parliament. 
Of the success of the measure the less said the 
better. To us here who look at things more 
nationally and less calmly than you do 
(for we love our Paddyland dearly), it 
is a matter of great regret that no one 
scheme of reform which has been suggested for the 
amelioration of affairs in Ireland has ever been 
allowed to work itself into its natural outcome. 
The moment, aldiffioulty arose—and with our divided 
religious beliefs, it was certain that it must arise— 
that scheme was abandoned, and a fresh one tried. 
We deprecate the changes of systems, almost more 
than anything—at least, I mean our earnest men 
and not our mereplace-hunters. But to return—about 
six of these schools seem to have been established 
upon something like a permanent basis —thenoe- 
forth to be known as Royal Free Schools, under 
James I, and Charles I. They were almost ex- 
clusively planted in the northern provinces of 
Ulster, and proved of most advantage to the Scotch 
settlers. These schools were supported by what 
your readers will best understand as a sort of tithe 
on the land, and the position of the Protestant 
bishop can be best defined as that of a mere legal 
trustee. Only a few of the diocesan schools had 
ever been sought to be established in the more 
Roman Catholic provinces of the south and west; 
and so early as 1644 the want of grammar schools 
for that persuasion was felt, and an idea was started 
that a separate inn of court should be erected, and 
the University and schools made free to Irish 
Roman Catholics. You see how soon the difficulty 
of harmonising the two religions in even civil 
matters began. 


Can any of your readers tell who Erasmus Smith 
was? or explain how a man with such an Anglo- 
Teuton name came to be interested in the affairs of 
Ireland? He lived in the days of Oliver Cromwell, 
and was an alderman of your great City of London. 
There is good ground for the belief that he 
supplied Oliver Cromwell with large sums of money, 
he being a wealthy man. By way of payment, 
Cromwell settled upon him estates in different parts 
of Ireland, Curiously, this grant of land was confirmed 
at the restoration, under a charter dated 1669, in 
the reign of Charles II. With the money coming 
from these estates, he purposed building five schools, 
and did actually erect three, paying the school- 
masters well, and providing for the clothing and 
future apprenticing of those children so poor, as to 
need fe — 2 His sympathies, as you may 
expect, were distinctly Protestant. One clause in 
the charter provides that the masters should 
be required to catechise their scholars in 
the catechism drawn up by Archbisho 
Ussher. They were also publicly to rea 
and pray in the schools. 
You in England must not imagine that these 
schools bore the slightest resemblance to what you 
know as charity schools,“ as you would probably 
be inclined to believe from the circumstances of 
their foundation. They were grammar schools, in 
which the old classics, and again Hebrew, were to 
be taught with regularity and care. The stron 
anti-Popish bias seems to have stood in the way 
their success. In a letter addressed to the governcrs 
of the schools in 1682, Erasmus Smith deprecates 
the action of some parents, who have evidently 
removed their children from his schools because 
‘‘prayers, catechism, and exposition is com- 
manded.” He adds, To remove that bar is to 
make them seminaries of Popery.” So many of us 
think still. You will see how far the intentions of 
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the founder have been carried out when I add one 
sentence from the report of the Endowed Schools 
(Ireland) Commission :—‘' The endowment of Eng- 
lish schools, though not commenced for nearly a 
century afterwards, has within the last fifty years 
become the principal object to which the funds of 
Erasmus Smith’s school estates have been applied.“ 
That carries with it of necessity the fact that 
the management came to be vested largely in 
the hands of the clergy of the Church as by law 
established, and that the masters were men in 
holy orders.” In one case where a vacancy 
occurred and the Crown was about to appoint 
a master, I am assured that the bishop of 
the diocese stepped in and challenged the 
right of the Crown so to do. In another case it 
had become such an unwritten law that the masters 
of arts must be in holy orders, that a young 
barrister who had succeeded in getting the 
1 was not allowed to enter upon his 
offloe until 6 hurried visit to Dublin, and a touch 
of the bishop’s fingers, made it certain that he 
was a fit and proper person to teach classics in an 
Irish endowed school. More than that, by the 
allocation of large sums yearly to Trinity College, 
and the founding of — prizes there for such 
students as passed through these schools under 
episcopal management, a state of things was brought 
about equivalent to your long-felt grievance at 
home. 

You complained that, except by an act of 
treachery to conscientious convictions, Noncon- 
formists were excluded from your Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. We Presby- 
terians complain that by reason of this 
= grasping at power and purse, we 
have been cut off from the full advantages of 
these schools, colleges, and endowments. You can 
truly sympathise with us in that. So the state of 
education stood in Ireland—the royal free schools, 
contemplated by Henry VIII., worked out more 
fully by his three successors, Elizabeth, James I, 
and Charles I., and the schools founded by Erasmus 
Smith. Of course, I do not need to mention private 
schools. As far as I can ascertain, the constant and 
necessary reference to headquarters led to the ap- 
pointment of committees and commissions innu- 
merable. A committee chosen from the House of 
Commons sat from 1820 to 1830, taking into their 
consideration the condition and working of all 
these schools. 

About that date Parliament thought it right 
to establish the present Board. of Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland. That has been in 
operation, in round numbers you see, for nearly fifty 

ears, close upon two generations of us, that is 

Now, as to our grievances—for if you English Non- 
conformists, who have had a somewhat similar 
battle to fight, cannot strike a blow once and again 
for us, we are worse off for friends than we 
hoped, At the time when you passed the Act 
for the Disestablishing of the Irish Church 
on the principle that what is everybody’s 
business in the end comes to be nobody’s 
—no sums of money were provided for the main- 
tenance of these royal free schools. The masters, 
men in holy orders, as we explained, were allowed 
to commute on like terms with the clergy if it so 
pleased them. It did so please them to a man, I 
am told, and they took their commutation: money 
and out“ ! There being no funds allocated for any 
such purposes as keeping the schools in repair, &c., 
the whole scheme collapsed. The schools fell into 
the hands of the landlords, who, being the old 
county gentry, were either Roman Catholic or 
Episcopali You know how absenteeism has 
cursed this country, and can wnderstand how Epis- 
copalian, Roman Catholic, anybody, everybody, 
was nominated to the mastership by the frequently 
absent patron. But it came to pass, undeniably 
and indisputably, that we Presbyterians were 
thereby elbowed out of all management and control 
over the very schools which were intended for the 
good mainly of the Scotch settlers—our Protes- 
tant ancestors. Between the Episcopalians on the 
one side, grasping patronage and endowments, and 
the Roman Catholics on the other, who, under the 
name of equality, want—‘‘ Aut Cwasar aut nihil ’— 
all or nothing, we Presbyterians stand, getting 
generally what is called in a Scotsh fray, ‘‘the 
redding straik.” We have no country; we are 
literally * and sojourners. Episcopalians can 
send their children over to you foreducation. Roman 
Catholics can send theirs to England or to the Conti- 
nent, Weare shut up and shut in here, and do not 
wonder, therefore, if we fight this education battle 
in grim earnest, Under this national board you 
gave us what you called equal rights, utting both 
religions, that, is on a supposed equal footing. At 
certain hours, when certain instruction was to be 
given, 2 might send, or refrain from sending, 
their children to the board schools. Vou taught 
things secular only, in common, and left the parents 
to be janitors over the souls of their offspring. 


How has this worked? One of our ex- moderators 


assured us that in a family attending one of these 
schools in his vicinity sickness entered. They were 
Roman Catholics, and the priest was sent for. He 
refused to administer the sacraments of his Church 
until he obtained a promise from the parenis that 
the children should be withdrawn from any school 
under the direct control of the board. Again, we 
know well here that in the model schools under 
the board no Catholic teacher will be allowed the 
sacraments of his or her Church while holding a 
teaching appointment in them. The matter is 

in this way. A reliable case was thus 
repo A female teacher, whose soul I suppose 
was uneasy, and who could not get ‘‘ repose” in her 


own neighbourhood, actually went a journey of 
seventy miles to Dublin, and there got by a side 
wind the spiritual relief she sought. 

now, in the face of such facts as 
these, it is proposed, with funds created 
by Protestants, and intended for Protestants, 
to grant yet another ‘‘sop to Cerberus,” 
After the Catholics have played us false, by 
accepting the equality arrangement of the board in 
outward semblance, and then, by the most potent 
power they can wield—the use of Church sacra- 
ments—vitiating the whole transaction, some of 


vou talk seriously about the establishment of a 


purely Catholic University, to be endowed by 
purely Protestant funds, mark you, and thereby to 
perpetuate the state of things which on each recur- 
ring anniversary of St. Patrick’s Day and the battle 
of the Boyne makes our country a byword and a 
hissing over all civilised lands. Our General 
Assembly have watched, and will resist to their 
utmost, this use of surplus moneys. We want you 
English Liberals in polities, with whom politically 
so many of us Protestants in the North sympathise, 
to disctiminate between your political and 
religious creeds, and not to support Roman 
Catholic demands because of the votes they 
can give in the House of Commons. We 
saved the country once and again, and are 
its backbone and-sinew still We want you— 
English Liberals—to stand by us, to help us, to be 
Liberal in politics and Conservative only in the 
true faith of Jesus Christ. But you can force us 
into Tory fellowship, possibly even into Orange 
brotherhood, if you will not, in the light of all 
past history, fathom the real meaning of Catholic 
claims, and prevent the confusion and misery which 
. — of those claims must bring upon Old 
reland. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


It was stated at the luncheon held in connection 
with the festival of Cuddesdon College on Tuesday 
that there was a probability of Mr. Gladstone 
attending the Church Congress at Swansea, where 
he would speak on the condition of the Establish- 
ment in Wales, 

Canon Beadon, the oldest clergyman in the 
United Kingdom, died on Tuesday week in his 103rd 
year. He was ordained in 1800, and had held the 
rectory of North Stoneham since 1811 and a canonry 
of Wells since 1812. 

MarTIN v. MAcKONOCHIE.—Judgment in this 
appeal will be delivered at Westminster, oa Monday, 
the 23rd inst. 

Tue CHURCH or ScorLAx D BILL. — Sir A. Gor- 
don’s bill which stood for a second reading to-day 
—has been withdrawn ; it neither satisfying Frve 
Churchmen nor pleasing the members of the Esta- 
blishment. 

EVANGELICALS AND EVANGELICALS.—The split 
in this party is the subject of correspondence in the 
Church papers, some taking the side of the three 
Canons,” and others of the newly-formed Protestant 
Evangelical Union. One clergyman writes in the 
Record: — It is quite true the battle of the Refor- 
mation has to be fought over again. God helping 
us, we will do it; but it must be done by Refor- 
mation men, and on Reformation lines. Of all 
others, I for one say, Non tali auzilio nec defen- 
S ribus istis. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN HERETICS.—The committee 
appointed by the United Presbyterian Synod with 
full powers to deal with the case of the Rev. David 
Macrae and his views as to the future state of the 
wicked have formally separated the rev. heretic 
from his church. r. Macrae will appeal to the 
Synod. The Rev. Neil D. Maclachlan, M. A., B. D., 
who was recently licensed by the Greenock Presby- 
tery, has been appointed to take Professor Robertson 
Smith’s Chair in the Aberdeen University during 
his suspension. 

Tue MILES PLATTING RITUAL CASE came on Tues- 
day, June 10, before Lord Penzance, sitting as judge 
of the Chancery Court of York. The living of Miles 
Platting is in the diocese of Manchester, and the 
rector, the Rev. S. F. Green, was charged with the 
offences against laws ecclesiastical commonly urged 
against clergymen of the ultra-Ritualistic school. 
Lord Penzance held that all the charges had been 
proved, and admonished Mr. Green not to repeat 
them, at the same time condemning him in the 
costs of the proceedings. On Sunday last the 
services at St. John’s the Evangelist were of the 
usual character, Mr. Green taking no notice of Lord 
Penzance’s decision—the monition not having been 
served on bim. 

Barrisr MINISTERS AND THE UNIVERSITIES. — 
At the annual meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Association of Baptist Churches on Thurs- 
day, at eng ow 6 the moderator (Mr. W. 8. Caine) 
was unable to be present, but he had prepared an 
address, which was read by the Rev. H. S. Brown, 
dealing with the question of the education of youn 
men for the Nonconformist ministry. He urge 
very strongly that advantage should be taken of 
the national Universities, and declared his convic- 
tion that students could be educated at either 
Oxford or Cambridge, under the superintendence of 
a Baptist tutor, at least as cheaply as under the 
present system. 

MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIxx's SIsteR — 
Mr. T. Wilkins, of Cheltenham, who has married 
his deceased wife’s sister, the daughter of the parish 
churchwarden, complains that the vicar of Ciren- 
cester refused to administer the sacrament to his 
wife at the early celebration on Ascension Day, and 
says that if he was a resident in the parish he 


should certainly contest the matter; and contends 


that the rubric clearly shows that the vicar (Dr. 
Miller) should have previously signified his deter- 
mination to Mrs. Wilkins, The Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, being appealed to, writes to the vicar : 
—‘* After having carefully considered the report 
you have made to me, it is my judgment that, as the 
law of the Church and the law of the land are both 
explicit, you could not have acted otherwise, though 
I know well that it has given you great pain to 
have been obliged so to act. 

ANOTHER BuRIAL SCANDAL.—The Bedyordshire 
Mercury states that, a short time ago, William 
Shorley, twenty-two years of age, died in London 
of fever. His friends had his body removed to 
Renhold, for burial in his native place, and a 
request was sent to the vicar (the Rev. Leigh 
Spencer) that the funeral, for the convenience of 
the London friends, might take place on the Sunday 
afternoon. The vicar sent word back for Mrs. 
Shorley, the mother of the deceased, to go and see 
him, and she accordingly went up to the vicarage. 
To her the vicar said, as he did not know that the 
deceased had been baptized, he should refuse to 
read the service over him, or to take him into the 
church. With this the mother left the vicarage, 
About two o’clock on the Sunday afternoon the 
funeral party reached the churchyard, and were 
— to find that the bier was not placed out- 
side the church to rest the corpse on, as it generall 
is, neither was the bell tolled. The friends too 
the body to the grave, where the sexton was in 


waiting; the coffin was lowered in silence, and 


the friends left again, the sexton filling up the 
ave, 

8 CHURCH IN JAMAICA. — The Jamaica Church 
Chronicle for May reported that a meeting of the 
St. James’s Parochial Council had lately been held, 
at which the representative of Holy Trinity handed 
in his report, which was received and adopted. It 
stated that the parish of St. James presented a 
melancholy appearance in Church matters. The 
ecclesiastical district of Christ Church, Marley, 
according to the ecclesiastical return for 1878, con- 
tained only 259 registered members, of whom 217 
were communicants, and forty-two non-communi- 
cants. There were fifty-four baptisms, of whom 
twenty-nine were legitimate and twenty-five illegiti- 
mate. According to the return from Holy Trinity 
district, there agg to be still fewer, viz., 114 
registered members, of whom ninety-four were 
communicants and twenty non-communicants, 
Baptisms forty-two, of whom fourteen are legiti- 
mate and twenty-eight illegitimate. At the last 
confirmation thirty-nine females and ten males 
were confirmed. There were also returns from the 
other ecclesiastical districts of St. James. The 
Bishop of Kingston has ordered two special prayers 
for increase of missionaries. 

AURICULAR CONFESSION IN THE DIOCESE OF 
SALISBURY.— The Bishop of Salisbury having 
declined, in answer to a letter sent to him by Mrs. 
Gundry, of The Hyde, Dorset, to take any steps 
towards suppresing the alleged practices of auricular 
confession in the diocese as shown by the practices 
in connection with the recent Bothenhampton Mis. 
sion, the following memorial, signed by upwards of 
700 influential inhabitants of Dorset, including 
clergymen, county magistrates, the Mayor of Brid- 
port, and ladies, has been presented to his lordship : 
— “ We, the undersigned, desire most earnestly to 
protest against the attempt which is being made in 
this neighbourhood to introduce the practice of 
auricular confession and priestly absolution, and 
the teaching of other doctrines opposed to God’s 
Word and the pure spirit of Christianity. Most 
especially do we object to the dissemination of 
Aids to Repentance,’ by the Rev. Vernon Hutton, 
and other pamphlets of a like nature. We believe 
that the teaching they contain is not only contrary 
to religion, but injurious to the morals of the young, 
for whom they are specially written; and we pledge 
ourselves to use every means in our power to oppose 
such false doctrine, and to protect our children, and 
allover whom we have any influence, from such risk 
of contamination,” 

CONVOCATION AND PARLIAMENT.—Some corres 
spondence has passed between the Archdeacon of 
Gloucester (Sir G. Prevost) and Mr. Beresford-Hope, 
M.P., as to the desirability of Convocation —— 
a report at once to Her Majesty on the propose 
alterations in the rubries recommended under the 
Royal Letters of Business, with a view to Parlia- 
mentary action, The Archdeacon expresses his 
fear that the result might be that Parliament would 
disturb things let alone by Convocation, Mr, 
Beresford- Hope expresses his belief that the virtual 
though not formal modification of rubrics under the 
— authority of Convocation, assisted by the pro- 
visions of the Lectionary and Shortened Services 
Act, is unquestionably feasible to an extent which 
has never yet been gauged. Regarding the matter 
exclusively from a Parliamentary standpoint, he 
believes the question to be one of pure expediency, 
and, premising that no disrespect to the Queen 
would be involved in taking no action under tae 
Letters of Business, he says, in effect, that it would 
be unwise to stir burning questions, which happily 
are now, in the face of events of absorbing public 
interest, in a state of guspended combustion. 
Parliament is by no meanssconstitutionally bound 
to show such self-abegnation as to accept or reject 
proposed alterations en bloc, and he points out in 
deta'l the risks the Church would run of heated 
debates on a new ornaments rubric, while he doubts 
whether any Government would be anxious to intro- 
duce a measure which might lead to many compli- 
cations, Convocation, he thinks, should vindicate 
its possession of an independent judgment and prove 
its politic instinct by dropping the question while it 
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is still its own, and secure the whole oredit of 
statesmanship attested by such courageous prudence. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has addressed 
a letter to Mr. Beresford-Hope, thanking him for 
his letter to the Archdeacon, and remarking that the 
proposed ,alterations in the rubrics, pointing to 
s alterations in the statutes of the realm, can only 
be dealt with, after Convocation has reported, by 
the responsible advisers of the Crown. Till they 
do, or at any rate till they approve of an action by 
any one whose position in Church and State might 
warrant it, we have no need to be in fear of any 
legislation. What Convocation has to do is to make 
its report. That report cannot, in my judgment, 
be qualified constitutionally by any conditions; 
but it is perfectly open to Convocation to express 
its wishes on the subject by resolutions or by an 
address to the president. Such resolutions or 
address would be documents of Convocation and no 
more; but they would beyond all doubt exercise 
considerable influence outside, and largely affect 
the question of going to Parliament or not going to 
Parliament on the report made by Convocation.” 
RELIdTIous Equality AT TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DusLiIn.—The Dublin correspondent of the Times 
says :—The election of Mr. Purser to a fellowship 
in the University of Dublin marks the beginning of 
a new era in the career of that institution. It 
refutes by incontestable proof the assertion that 
Trinity College, Dublin, is still inclusive and that 
while professing to be open to all creeds it is in reality 
a close borough and as denominational as ever. The 
proof is strengthened by the additional fact that the 
candidate next in order of merit was Professor 
Maguire, of the Queen’s College, Galway, a Roman 
Catholic. Another vacancy has recently occurred, 
and had it happened a month or two earlier Mr. 


Maguire also would be entitled toafellowship. He 
will no doubt offer himself next year, and Dr. Brad 7. 
a Roman Catholic, and Mr. Montgomery, a Protes- 
tant Dissenter, along with others, are likely to com- 
pete with him for the office. Mr. Purser's case is a 
peculiar one. It had been assumed until within 
the last seven years that the statutes, which were 
framed by Archbishop Laud, absolutely prohibited 
the election of any but a member of the Church of 
England. So long as it was incumbent upon every 


— 


Fellow to take holy orders (an obligation which of 
late years has been dispensed with) there was 


practically such a prohibition, as a Dissenter could 
not conscientiously enter the sacred office and dis- 
charge the ecclesiastical duties of a Fellow. When 
the agitation arose, however, about tbe Irish 
Church and University questions the Board of 
Trinity College desired to remove any ground 
which remained for the imputation of sec- 
tarianism, and cast about for some means of 
proving their liberal spirit. On looking more 
closely into the statutes they arrived at the con- 
clusion that there was nothing in them expressly 
excluding a Dissenter, and Mr. Purser, a member 
of the Moravian Church, having offered himself 
among the candidates — no doubt with the expectation 
that the passing of Mr. Fawcett’s bill would remove 
the test which debarred his admission—and having 
distanced his competitors at the examination, they 
elected him on Trinity Monday, and he enjoyed 
the honour of fellowship for one day. They had 
not foreseen, however, any difficulty arising from 
his refusal to take the test, though he never dis- 
guised his objection, and when the test was put to 
him he declined to go through an ordeal which 
would have compromised his conscientious scruples. 
The Board was thus placed in an unpleasant 


dilemma, They could not give the fellowship to 


the next candidate, Mr. Minchin, who has since 
migrated to London rather than endure the stag- 
nation which has so long continued in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. The time for electing him had 
passed. A visitation was then held in order to 
determine whether Mr, Purser was eligible and 
entitled to be admitted, but the decision was that 
Mr. Purser was legally elected, but was disqualified 
by his refusal to take the test, and that his fellow- 
ship was again vacant. He has since competed on 
two occasions, and as much sympathy was felt for 
him when he felt obliged to relinquish the prize 
which he coveted and fairly won, his assured 
success now since the bar to his enjoyment of the 
fellowship bas since been removed by Mr. Fawcett’s 
Act, is regarded with great satisfaction. 


FOREIGN ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS, 


Notwithstanding the fierce opposition offered in 
the Belgian Chambers to the new law on primary 
instruction, we learn that at a recent meeting of 
the Roman Catholic bishops at Malines it was 
decided that the clergy should give religious in- 
struction in the public primary schools according 
to the provisions of the new law. The following 
* has, on the proposal of the Government, 

en added to the new law on primary instruction: 
—“ The teacher is not to neglect any occasion to 
inspire in the pupils the love and respect of the 
national institutions and public liberties. He is to 
abstain in his teaching from every attack on the 
religious belief of the families whose children are 
entrusted to him.” 

Referring to the comments in the clerical press 
on the fact that the amnesty has not been extended 
to the Roman Catholic clergy, the North German 
Gazette observes that the Catholic journals would 
most certainly reject the amnesty with indignation 
if the condition of a confession of penitence, which 
would be the necessary preliminary to the grantin 
of pardons, were also imposed on the bishops — 
clergy. For the Catholic cler y, proceeds the 
Gazette, the question is not one of individuals, but 
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a few minutes after he had receive i it, aud who ex- 


of principle. It is not a matter of penitence, but 
of the attitude of the Church. Under these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, there can be no talk of an 
amnesty, but only of an eventual settlement of the 
matter, which would also bring with it a solution 
of the points of principle involved. 

The fifth synod of the Swiss Christian Catholic 
Church, which has recently been held at the ancient 
town of Solothurn, has been more important than 
usual, because of the question arising whether the 
could come into closer communion with the Angli. 
can Church, The synod has made distinct overtures 
in the way of inter-communication, and has clearly 
shown that the Swiss brethren are alive to the 
changed character of their movement, and are 
resolved to give it henceforth a more missionary 
character. 


Correspondence, 


—— — 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

SIR, —“ H. M. W.“ quotes from Mrs. Stowe to 
show the probability that Mr. Davis was an acces- 
sory before the fact in regard to the assassination 
of Mr. Lincoln. I beg to submit to your notice the 
following from the Life of Jefferson Davis, by 
Frank H. Alfreend, published in the United States 
in 1868 :— 


“During the day of his arrival at Charlotte, Mr. 
Davis received a despatch from General Breckioridge— 
who in company with Mr. Reagan, had returned to 
Greensboro to aid the nogotiations between Johnston 
and Sherman—announcing the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. In connection with this event, Mr. 
Mallony writes as follows: — To a friend who met him 


pressed his incredulity as to its truthfulness, Mr. Davis 
replied that, true, it sounded like a canard, but in 
such a condition of public affairs as the country then 


presented, a crime of this kind might be perpetrated. 
His friend remarked that the news was very disastrous 
for the South, for such an event would substitute for 
the known humanity and benevolence of Mr. Lincoln 
a feeling of vindictiveness in his successor an! in 
Congress, and that an attempt would doubtless be made 
to connect the Government or the people of the South 
with the assassination.” To this Mr. Davis replied, 
sadly: ‘I certainly have no special regard for Mr. 
Lincoln, but there are a great many men of whose end 
I would much rather hear than his. I fear it will be 
disastrous to our people, and I regret it deeply.’ ” 


This is in accordance with the whole of Jefferson 
Davis’s previous life, which was that of a gentleman, 
a patriot, and a man of high principles. It is 
absurd to suppose that he, a statesmen and a 
soldier of the first rank, a man of high culture, 
and with a great reputation to lose, would, in the 
least, countenance so low, useless, and cowardly a 
crime as that referred to. The Confederates, as 
shown in the conversation quoted, had nothing to 
gain, and much to risk, in connecting any of their 
party with such a deed. I think most people on 
reflection will acknowledge the improbability of 
Mr. Davis having any hand in the assassination 
of President Lincoln. 

Yours truly, 
| W. B. COLUMBINE, 
43, Marple- street, Nottingham, June 14, 1879. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—Referring to the letter of ‘‘H. M. W.,“ in 
hac re, I believe the real instigators of the assassi- 
nation are not to be found in the direction he 
points to, President Lincoln acted as the counsel 
in the case of the Jesuits against Pastor Chiniquy. 
Chiniquy is still alive, and could, if he likes, tell 
us a great deal about this matter. It is well 
known that several of the abettors rook refuge in 
convents or monasteries, 

A FRIEND OF TRUTH. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformiot. 

SIR, — In reply to H. M. W.,“ I beg to say :— 

Ist. I have not seen the book of Mrs, Stowe's 
to which he refers, but I do not regard Mrs. Stowe 
as good authority, She is an excellent writer of 
fiction, but her mind is essentially unfitted for 
dealing with fact. She possesses an inordinate love 
of gossip, and since ber shameful attack on Byron 
she is wholly discredited in America as a trust- 
worthy witness. 

2nd. I have no acquaintance with Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, but I am satisfied that he is incapable of 
using such language as that imputed to him. As 
I am just returning to the United States I will 
investigate this matter, and will write the result to 
the Nonconformist as soon as possible. 

3rd. Even if Mr. Davis did say what is alleged, 
while I should heartily condemn it, I see no 
evidence of complicity in Lincoln's murder. 

In conclusion, J reiterate that the Southern 
people deeply regretted and do now regret the 
murder of Lincoln by the maniac Booth, and that 


no evidence whatever other than Mrs. Stowe’s 


gossip, quoted by H. M. W.,“ has ever heen 
produced to show that any Southern man did not 
condemn the crime. 


Yours respectfully. 


AN OLD EMANCIPIST. 
Leeds, June 16, 1879. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—I think everyone who has ever been in a 
hospital ward will agree with me that hardly a 
greater boon could be conferred on the suffering 
inmates than the establishment of a lending library 
for their use. The gift of a little book to some 
suffering one has often induced a look af gratitude 
that has lived in our memory for days afterwards, 
and it appears to me that the establishment of a 
series of permavent libraries in our London hos- 
pitals should be an easy and a pleasaut duty. I will 
give, as a first donation, a hundred volumes of my 
own publications, and I have no doubt the London 
publishers will respond most liberally from their 
wealth of literature; but my object in writing is 
to ask those of your readers who have readable 
books, for which they have no further use, to send 
them to me, and so form the nucleus of a system 
that will, I trust, become prodigious in ite propor- 
tions. Those who cannot send books will perhaps 
help us in pecuniary donations towards the same 
object, and I shall be happy to receive and acknow- 
ledge all such. I shall be glad if donors will kindl 
send all parcels to my address, carriage paid, ad- 
vising me by post-card of their despatch. Cheques 
— P. O. O. should be crossed London and County 

ank. f 

Your kind insertion of this appeal would be 
greatly esteemed by 

Yours very truly, 
F. E. LONGLEY. 

39, Warwick lane, London, E. C. 


THE LaTE CHINESE FAMINE AND THE MISSION- 
ARIES.—The Shanghai correspondent of the Times 
writes :—‘‘ It may be interesti:g to know how far the 
survivors of the famine in Shnansi ang Honan feel 
grateful for the help extended to them in their 
sufferings by England. Mr. Walter Hillier, one of 
Her Majesty’s consular officers in China, and one of 
the best and most fluent foreign speakers of Chinese, 
has recently returned from a long tour in the famine 
districts, and publishes a 1 report of the 
present state of the country. On the question of 
gratitude he writes as follows :— 


If we start with the supposition that in the eyes of 
every ignorant Chinaman a foreigner is a barbarian to 
be grinned at, hooted at, and yelled at, and this was 
the treatment I invariably received at Honan, a marked 
difference is to be observed in the attitude of the people 
of Shansi, who have been the recipients of foreign relief, 
showing that they have reached a higher appreciation 
of the foreigner. Even to myself, a “ barbarian” 
pure and simple, in the genuine barbarian dress, 

erfect civility was shown in and around P'iug- yang 

u, while to Messrs. Richard Hill and Scott, it 
appeared to me tke respect was very marked, The 
Chinaman, I venture to believe, is a sceptic in the 
matter of disinterested charity. He cannot ove the 
idea that it is possible for a man to do a purely chari- 
table act, and wheu the handling of much money is 
concerned the acceptation of the theory becomes still 
more difficult to him. That a number of persons whom 
he has never seen or heard of should spontaneously send 
bim aid with no ulterior object or desigu is utterly 
beyond his comprebension, and when he has at last 
brought his mind to accept the fact that it is so, he has 
yet to swallow the still more difficult theory that the 
agents they employ for its distribution are men of abso- 
lute integrity who are actuated by the noblest motives 
and are perfectly clean-handed, ‘Squeezing,’ as it is 

opularly called, in some shape or form, is so essentially 

pened up with Chinese life, public or private, that 
perfect honesty is a virtue which a Chinaman reads 
about but does not understand. If my assumptions be 
correct, and I firmly believe that they are, it will be 
seen that the distributors of the fund have bad an 
enormous difficulty tu contend with. They have had 
first to convince the authorities as well as the people 
that the contributors of the money were actuated by 
the best of motives, and next that they themseives act 
up to the standard of morality they profess. 


That they have succeeded Mr. Hillier believes, and 


this fact itself is something. Oriental populations 
in distress are invariably apathetic, as, indeed, 
everyone is when under the pressure of constant 
suffering. I cannot make a brief allusion to the 
famine without once more recognising the admirable 
devotion with which the Protestant missionary 
band of relievers have gone through their work. 
They have exhibited in the brightest manner the 
best qualities of Englishmen and of Christians, and 
if this zealous self-sacrifice has not been cheered b 
the exuberant and clamorous thanks of the suf- 
ferers, it has at least earned them the respect and 
admiration of their own countrymen. Criticism of 
the expediency of missions and missionaries is 
hushed in the presence of such men, and disarmed 
by their existence.” 


M. Borelly announces the discovery by bins. 
at Marseilles on June 13. of » minor planet of the 
llth magnitude, io R.A 87h, Guin., dec. 25deg. 
26min. south, with a daily motion north, 

Petitions for the closing of public-houses on Sun- 
day are placed in the rooms of every Young Mens’ 
Christian Association in the kingdom, and will 
remain open till the 30th inst. Young men’s classes 
or sucieties can have sheets for signature by apply- 
ing personally or by letter at 165, Alderagste- 
street, K C 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR COMMENTARY. 
Now Ready (470 pp.), Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


HE STUDENT'S EDITION of the 
SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the BIBLE. 
Vol. IL—GENESIS to DEUTERONOMY. Abridged 
and Edited by Rev. Joun M. Furz. M. A., Vicar of 
Bexley, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. (To be completed in Six Volumes.) 


VOL, IL—JOSHUA to EZRA. [In June. 


The Speaker’s Commentary on the Bible has secured for 
itself a 1 place as the foremost work of its class 
available for English readers. Numerous testimonies to the 
merits of this work, and to the jact that it meets a res] want 
in religious literature, have been received from all schools of 

ought. 

The object of the pres ent Abridg nent is to gi e infor- 
mation sufficient to enable any reader to understand the 
Holy Scriptures, to acquaint him with the conclu-ions of 
learned inves‘iga'ions, and to supply him with satisfactory 
ans vers to current mis-interpreta‘ions. 


CRITICAL Of Is IoRs. 


“ We have the qu'ntessence of a large mass of information 
of every kind that can elucidate the Sacred Text, and we 
regard this abridgment for the purpose it designs to meet, as 
a remarkable boon to the student, whether clergyman or 
Jayman.”—Church Review. 

“The result of a careful examination of this new Com- 
maentary is in all respects satisfactory. The execution is as 

** as the ika — which is saying a great deal.“ Church 

ells. ä 

“Students of narrow meats will be specially thankful for 
this thoroughly well. executed abridgment.”— Watchman. 

“There cau be no question that the Speaker's Com- 
mentary has marked an ¢ra in Bit lical li- erature. as the most 
suce 8, ful of all tc entilic expositions of tre Bible yet given 
to the public „ In this abridgment we are lad to see 
t' e es-ential portion of the great original is fai y pre- 
scrved.”—English Churctman. 

The explanations of the Sacred Text are short and 
pithe, and will often be found useful where louger ones are 
perpiexing and tedious. The present volume gives us the 
entire P. niateuch ; and the series of which it 1s a portion 

re m ses to be another of those useful additions to our Bible 
iterature for which Bible students owe such a debt of 
gratitude to the tame publisher.’—Christian Progress. 

“It is tatisfactory to note the generally liberal and 
enlightened views of the authors, who have availed them- 
selves very freely of mocern discoveries in philology and 
other branches of learned inquiry. We augur good results 
from the work, ihe editorship of which has thus far been 
performed impartially aud judicionsly.”— Queen. 

“There are several features about this Commeutary which 
render it «eminently suitable for the use of Sunday-school 
teachers, and we cannot better serve our readers than by 
recommé nding those who do not possess the (riginal edition 
of this work to lose no time in securing it for their hbraries in 
its well-edited abridged furm.”—Church Sunday School 


1 

„We ſcau cordially recommend this abridgment to those 

who have no access to more volumi:.ous works, and simply 

add that the author is concerned not to supply practical or 

religious reflection, but sound explanatory comment on the 
Text.“ — Evangel.cal Magazine. 

“it is a really valuable work, and will be welcomed by 
ministers and students in all secticns of the Church. Mr, 
Fuller has accomplished hia difficult task in a manner which 
dem:nds our heasty acknowledgments.”— Baptist Magazine. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 

The AUTUMNAL MEETING for this year will be held 

in CARDIFF on the 13th of OcToBer and f ur following 


days. 

The Editor of the Congregational Year Book will be 
glad to receive early information appropriate to any of the 
several departments of the Book. Information for the 
Literary Register is apt to escape notice if not directly 


communicated. 
ALEXANDER HANNAY. 
Memorial Hall, June 11, 1879. 


AILHACHE MEMORIAL FUND. 


The Executive Committee of the above Fund desire to 
intimate to the public their intention to CLOSE the FUND 
at the end of the current month; and as the contributions 
reccived up to this date are less by about £200 than the 
ame unt required, they respectfully ask that all friends 
desiring to join in this expression of regard and esteem for 
the late Rev. Clement Bailhache, by making provision for 
his estimable widow and family, will forward their donations 
without delay to one of the undersigned. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Treasurer to the Fund, 
Budge Row Chambers, E. C 


ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, ) Secretaries to 
HERBERT SMITH, the Fund, 


June 9th, 19, Castle Street, Holborn, E C. 


1 CONGREGATION Dr in 
WESTMINSTER CHAPEL, 2 esolved to 
lace a BUST of the late Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN in the 
hapel, and to erect to his memory an ORGAN equal to the 

requirements of the Building, confidently APPEAL to 
former worshippers in their midst now scattered throughout 
the country, and feel assured that they will be = to con- 
tribute towards the Memorial to one who was dear to them 
as a man, and to whom they owe a lasting debt of gratitude 
as a pastor and teacher. 

It is aleo anticipated that, whilst the Con tion are 
doing their utmost to meet the very considerable outlay in 
repairs and renovation, as well as the cost of the Memorial, 
that other friends, who on personal or public grounds were 
atteched to the late Pastor, will be glad to unite in erectin 
to his memory this mark of esteem and affection. 

CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by the Pestor, 

HENRY SIMON, 
3, Woodfield Villas, Streatham, London, 8.W, 
and also by the Treasurer, 
W. M. SEAMAN, 
Tower House, Putney, London, S. W. 


LEN LYON HOUSE. SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES. WELT HILL, SYDENHAM. 7 


Principal, Miss SYKES, assisted by competent Governesses 
and Professors. 


Terms and references on application. 


QTOCKWELL ORPHANAGE, CLAPHAM 
ROAD. 
President—C. H. SPURGEON. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at the INSTI- 
TUTION on THURSDAY, June 19. 

Meeting at 3.30, PRRSIDENT presiding. Address by 
J. MacGrecor (Rob Roy). Evening Meeting at 6.30. 
Chairmsn, Sir CHartes REED. 


BAZAAR on behalf of proposed Girls’ Orphanage. 


Tickets, Sixpence, may be had at the Tabernacle and 
Orphanage. pom 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING sil be held at the College, Finchley New- 
road, on FRIDAY EVENING, June 27th. Service in the 
Library at Six o’clock, with an Address to the Students by 
the Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. B. A., of Clapham, 
after which the chair will be taken by GE JRGE PALMER, 
Esq., M.P., and the business of the Annual Meeting trans- 
acted. The Revs. Dr. Ruleigh, W. Roberts, B A., R 
Harley, F. R. S., and other Mivisters and gentlemen are a'so 
expected to take part in the proceedings. Subscribers and 
friends of the College are respectfully invited to attend. 

W. FARRER, LLB., Secretary. 

N.B.—The College is easily eccessible by tre Metropolitan 
and St. John’s Wood Railway (Swiss Cottage Station), the 
London and North-Western (Loudoun Road Station), the 
North London end Hampstead Junction (Finchley-road 
Station), and the Midlend (Finch'ey-road Station). 


HE ONE HUNDRED AND ELEVENTH 

ANNIVERSARY of the COUNTESS of HUNT- 

INGDON’S COLLEGE, at CHESHUNT, will be held on 
THURSDAY, June 26, 1879. 

DIVINE SERVICE vill commence at Eleven o'clock, 
with the Reading of the Order fur Morning Prayer, by the 
Rev. DAVID LLOYD, of Margate. 

The ANNUAL SERMON will be preached by the Rev. 
HENRY SIMON. 

A COLD COLLATION will be served in a Marquee, in 
the Coll Grounds, at Half-past One o’clock—HENRY 
WRIGHT, Esq, J.P., will preside. 

The PRIZES and CERTIFICATES of HONOUR will 
be distributed at Four o’clock. 


Tickets for Dinner and Tea, Es. 6d., and for Tea, ls., may 
be obtained from the Secretary, at the Office, 13, Blomfield 
Street, London Wall, E.C. Tickets and seats are corre- 
spondingly numbered, and are only to be secured prior to 
the day of anniversary. Early application is necessary, as 
only a limited number will be issued. 

Trains leave Liverpool Street for the Waltham and Ches- 
hunt Stations at 9.30 and 10.2 o’clock. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 


PROGRAMME of LECTURES for the SESSION 
1879-80. 


Principal— Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D, LL. D. 


Grounds and Truths of Religion. 
Greek (Plato or Aristotle). 


Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 
Introduction to the Gospels. 
Pauline Epistles : Criticism and Exegesi¢, 
Senior History of Doctrines, 
Junior History (ef Doctrines. 
Reading from a Greek Father. 


Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
Hebrew: Senior—the Psalms. unior —Deuterouomy. 
Ecclesiastical Histo y: Seuior — The Fo inders of Latin 

Theology, Ambr.:se, Jerome, and Augustine. 
Junio —General Place of the Church iu the History 
of Europe till the Reformation, 
Old Testament—The History of the Religioa of Israel. 
Professor C. B. UPTON, B.A, B. Sc. 
Junior Psychology and J.ngic {with refereuce t» the require- 
ments for graduation in the University ol London). 
Senior Mental Philosophy. 
Ethical Phlosophy: Tne Chief Theories Described and 
Examined. 
Latin Reading from some Philosoph‘c:l Writer. 


These Lectures, or any of them, are open to students of 
either sex, on payment of the usual fees. For particulars 
apply to 3 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, 26, George- 
s.reet, Manchester, Hon. E 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B A., (. ces. 
Liverpool. 


EMORIAL to WILLIAM TYNDALE, 


—— 


By permission of the Dean of Westminster, a Publie 
Meeting on behalf of the TYNDALE MEMORIAL to be 
erected on the THAMES EMBANKMENT will be held in 
the JERUSALEM CHAMBER, WtSTMINSTER, on 
WEDNEST AY, June 25, at 4 o’clock p. m., when the Right 
Hon. the EARL of SHAFTESBURY (Chairman of the 
Committee) will preside. 

As the accommodation is necessarily limited, admission 
will be by Tickets, which may be had on application to the 
Secretary, personally or by letter. 

W. H. FREMANTLE, MA. 
J. MACGREGOR, M. A., 
R. CLARK, Secretary. 

Tyndale Memorial Committee, 

12, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, 
June 16, 1879. 


A FREE CHURCH and a FREE MINISTRY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of Representatives of the 
United Free Gospel and Independent Methcdist Churches 
will be held at ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, June 2lst to 
24th. Hugh Mason, Esq, J. P., has kindly consented to 
preside at the Pub'ic Meeting, on Monday Evening, 23rd. 

Speech of Peter Kyland, Esq, M. P., Outlines of 
the Prineip'es of the Union, and copy of the Magazine issued 
by the Denomination, may be had on application to the 
Book Room Secrets ry, 9, Edward Street, Bolton. 


— — 


. Hon. Secs, 


„ 


SEASIDE EDUCATION. 
REAT YARMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Principal—DANIEL TOMKINS, 
Six Resident Masters, 
Prospectus, List of Successful Students, &c.; on application, 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN 
ORGANS, 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS, 
Manufactured by 


CLOUGH AND WARREN, 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced Messrs, C. and Co. 
to undertake the Agency of this eminent Manufactory. 


— 4 


CLOUGH AND WARREN ORGANS 


were awarded the 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR 


and 


MEDAL OF THE HIGHEST MERIT 


at the 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
RANKING THEM SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS IN 


QUALITY OF TONE, 

FACILITIES OF MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
ELEGANCE OF DESIGN & ORNAMENTATION, 
SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION. 


CLOUGH AND WARREN’S 


“FAVORITE ORGAN,” 
TEN STOPS, KNEE SWELL. 


Compass Five Octaves, FOUR SETS of REEDS, of 
21 octaves each, 


Elegent Carved Canadian Walnut Case. 
PRICK 25 GUINEAS. 


A Large Variety on View from 25 to 150 Guineas, or from 
£2 10s per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


Illustrated List free by post. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUMS 
for SCHOOL or CHURCH USE, from 4 to 150 Guineas, 


CHAPPELL & CO. S 


ALEXANDRE DRAWING - ROOM 


MODEL HARMONIUMS 


From 28 to 150 guineas. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE BY Post. 


50, NEW BOND STREET. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted. 


The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 


digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 


invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 3 
Highly commended by the entire Medical Press, 


Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures, 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
CocoariNna I LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 
chocolate is prohibited. 


In tin packets at Js, 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H, SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in Tok NONCONFORMIST are 
as follows :— 
First Line %%% „%% „% „„ 6 %% %%% „„ eee eee eee eee 1 0 
Each additional Line . . im 7 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Leaver PAOR.— An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under, | 


Tus NONCONFORMI6T is registered for transmission 
abroad. 


— 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


The NONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-free on the 
following terms :— 


Crepit.—Annually, 24s.;. Half-yearly, 12s.; Quar- 
terly, 6s. 
PREPAID.— Annually, 218. 


AUSTRALIA.— Via Sonthe~rton, prepaid subscription, 
£1 3s, 2d. per annum; via Brindisi, £1 58. 2d 


Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 
extra postage that may be necessary. 


We bez respectfully to state that in future a Notice will 


be sent to «ach pre- paying Subscriber at the commencement 


of the moutn m which his subscription becomes due. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office) 
o W. KR. Willcox, Publisher, 


18, Bouverie- street, London, E. C. 


% The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub- 
scribers but may commence at any date, 


— 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1879. 


THE WEEK. 


News from South Africa comes down to 
May 27, and the reports as to the prospects 
of peace are somewhat contradictory On the 
one hand it is said that Cetewayo is collecting 
all available forces near Zlobane to fall upon the 
advancing column; on the other hand, that 
the Zulu King, while averse to unconditional 
surrender, has offered to come himself to the 
British camp as an earnest of his desire for a 
pacific arrangement. A third statement is to 
the effect that satisfactory terms might be 
had, but that the authorities are deter- 
mined first to crush Cetewayo. Though no 
advance has yet taken place, the War Office 
has received a telegram from Lord Chelmsford 
stating thet the second division was to advance 
twelve miles across the frontier on May 28, and 
that the commissariat had announced that there 
were sufficient supplies and transport to enable 
the force to advance on or before June 1. At 
the same time the Daily News correspondent, 
continues to describe a chaotic state of things. 
‘Indecision and vacillation, he says, con- 
tinue to mark our proceedings in Natal, to which 
must now be added serious differences among 
the commanders. Meanwhile our troops make 
fruitless raids, of which the capture of stray 
cattle and the ‘potting’ of an occasional Zulu 
are the only results.” Probably Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, on his arrival in Natal, may find the 
new campaign begun, and will have to wait the 
turn of military events ere he opens those 
pacific negotiations with which, according to 
report, he is expressly charged. 


The Khedive, after having been allowed rope 
enough, has surrendered at discretion; as, in- 
deed, he has done once before. He has repealed 
the decree of April 24, which repudiated his 
engagements with France and England, and 
removed their financial representatives. These 
Powers, owing to the hesitation of our Govern- 
ment, were played off against each other by 
wily Ismail Pasha, but Germany stepped 
in to cut the knot by formally protest- 
ing against the violation of the International 
Convention respecting the mixed tribunals 
in Egypt. The other Powers, Italy lagging 
far behind, have backed up Prince Bismarck, 
who laid the matter before the Sultan. Accord- 
ing to the Turkish version, the Suzerain 
promptly endorsed the German view, declared 
the Khedive’s action to be direct violation of 
treaties, and required him to cancel all his 
decrees ; which he has done, and placed himself 
in the hands of the Powers. Itis said that this 
arch-intriguer will not only declare the ceded 
lands of his family inviolate for the future for 
the payment of interest on the Domain Loan, 
but that, finding he has run to the length of his 
tether, he is disposed to abdicate. 


After the lapse of ten months since the sig- 
nature of the Treaty of Berlin the Porte has 
been persuaded to take the Greek frontier ques- 
tion into serious consideration. The protracted 
negotiations between Constantinople and Athens 
proved to be, as was suspected, a farce. The 
Hellenic Cabinet having, in terms of the treaty, 
appealed to the Powers, they have formally 
invited the two parties to the dispute to appoint 
commissioners. The Greeks haye complied ; the 
Turks have promised to do so. Manwhile 
diplomacy is still trying to discover a compro- 
mise. The town of Janina and the adjacent 
territory are thoroughly Greek in fact and 
by tradition. It was the cradle of the 
Greek family. But as it happens to 
be a good strategic position, the Sultan and his 
advisers resolutely shut their eyes to considera- 
tions of race, and our Government still decline 
to take sides against the Turk. The proposal 
that now finds most favour with the ambassa- 
dors of the Powers at Constantinople is a 
larger grant of territory in Thessaly to Greece 
than was suggested at the Congress, instead of 


Hobart Pasha points out the need for Turkey 
and Greece to be in friendly alliance. If so, 
why does not the Porte surrender a frontier 
which it does not require, in accordance with 
the line marked out by the Berlin Treaty ? 


How is the Sultan’s Government carried on? 
Any time during the last six months it might 
have had a large loan, but has, up to this time, 
resisted the necessary conditions. The Fremy 
financial proposal (including a loan of thirty- 
five millions) is likely to follow that of the 
Tocqueville scheme to the tomb of abortions, 
because the Porte refuses adequately to alienate 
the customs duties, or rather to place them 
under European control. It seems that Khered- 
dine Pasha, who has all along been urgent for 
genuine reforms, has at length fallen out of 
favour. The intriguing pashas, who have 80 
long been kept out of the perquisites of office, 
have triumphed. Said Pasha is talked of for 
Grand Vizier till Mahmoud, the unscrupulous 
partisan of Russia, who has been recalled from 
exile, is able to take that position. 


By 149 to 130 votes the French Senate decided 
in favour of such a modification of the Consti- 
tution as would enable the Legislature to sit for 
the future in Paris instead of Versailles. 
Though M. Waddington, the Prime Minister, 
stated that the Government would be responsible 
for the maintenance of order, the bill was 
opposed by the Duc d' Audiffret-Pasquier and 
M. Laboulaye, and by the silent vote of M. 
Dufaure. The subject will now come before a 
congress of the two Chambers, which is to 
meet to-morrow, at which the Government 
will propose their guarantees. They pro- 
vide, among other things, that a special 
military force is to be specially entrusted with 
the duty of watching over the security of Par- 
liament; the legion of gendarmerie organised in 
1871 to ensure the safety of the Government of 
Versailles being placed at the disposal of the 
Legislature for the purpose. The bill further 
lays down the measures of precaution to be 
taken against the assembling of crowds, and 
fixes the space within which more summary 
proceedings may be adopted for the dispersion 
of gatherings of people. It also forbids the 
bearing in procession of a petition or address to 
either Chamber. Of course, in a joint session 
the proposed change will be voted. 


On Monday the debate on M. Ferry’s Educa- 
tion Bill was to havo been commenced in the 
Chamber of Deputies, but was interrupted by 
an exciting incident. M. Paul de Cassagnac, 
the Bonapartist enfant terrible, was the first 
speaker, and he began—no doubt with the de- 
liberate intention of discrediting Parliamentary 
government—by accusing the Minister of Public 
Instruction of falsifying documents. The Pre- 
sident said he could not allow such unparliamen- 
tary language; but M. Cassagnac soon after- 
wards made a violent attack on M. Tirard, and 
M. Gambetta then moved that the speaker 
should be censured and temporarily excluded 
from the House. A scene of great tumult 
followed, during which some of the deputies 
came to blows and had to be separated by the 
ushers, and M. Gambetta, finding it impossible 
to obtain order, suspended the sitting. When 
the House resumed the vote of censure was 
passed, and M. de Oassagnac was ordered 
to be excluded from the House for three 
days. The fire-eating Bonapartist, by way of 
a parting shot, described the whole of the 
Ministers as infamous, and but for. the for- 
bearance of M. Gambetta he would be liable to 
a public prosecution. This scandalous affair has 
revealed some disagreement between Ministers 
and the President of the Chamber—the former 
thinking that they haye not been adequately 
protected from insults, and the latter insisting 
that the Assembly should endorse his action, 
which was done at yesterday’s sitting. There is 
no doubt that the rules of the Chamber will be 
so amended—and the matter has been declared 
urgent—as to prevent such scenes in future. 
This is a sorry introduction to the Education 
debate. 


the portion of Epirus that comprises Janina. 


— 


Wednesday last by a religious service, followed 

by a grand reception in the White Hall, a 

return to the palace in a carriage drawn by six 

horses amid crowds of enthusiastic spectators 

drawn from all parts of the Fatherland, a gala 

performance at the opera, and a brilliant illumi- 

nation of Berlin at night. The wedding presents 

customary on such occasions were dispensed with, 

the event being commemorated by the founda- 

tion and endowment of numerous charities. 

Several hundred political pardons were granted, 
but no priests were included in the amnesty— 
the negotiations on the subject with the Vatican 
not prospering in consequence of the objection- 
able terms laid down by Leo XIII. Notwith- 
standing his immense fatigues, the aged German 
Emperor, who received some 13,000 congratula- 
tory telegrams and letters, retains his health. 
We only fear that Prince Bismarck will turn 
to account his Imperial master’s enhanced 
popularity by prosecuting his reactionary 
schemes. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday 
last Mr. Chamberlain moved the second reading 
of his bill for extending the hour of polling 
from four o’clock to eight in all boroughs of 
the United Kingdom, on the ground that the 
earlier closing of the poll is the virtual disfran- 
chisement of numbers of workpeople. This boon 
has actually been granted to the metropolis in 
respect both to Parliamentary and School Board 
elections. The arguments in favour of the bill 
were overwhelming; but on the weak plea that 
order might be disturbed and bribery facili- 
tated, and that it would be better to wait 
and see how the experiment worked in 
London, the Government opposed the conces- 
sion, which was rejected by 190 to 165 yotes— 
a majority of only 25 against’the bill. It was 
a test of Tory professions. Working men will 
now know who are and who are not their real 
friends. Of course nothing will be done to 
redress this palpable grievance before the 
general election. 


The Parliamentary history of the week is, to 
a great extent, a record of systematic obstruc- 
tion, the incidents of which are described by our 
correspondent below. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has once more formally protested 
against such tactics, but Ministerial in- 
discretion has greatly aided the special work 
of Messrs. Parnell and O’Donnell. There was 
a valuable supplementary debate on Thursday 
upon Indian finance, in which Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Goschen, and Mr. J. H. Cross spoke with 
much effect, and the circular just issued by the 
Viceroy’s Government, describing the compre- 
hensive measures of retrenchment contemplated, 
shows that the Cabinet at home are in earnest 
in their new policy for our Indian Empire. 


Day sittings do not as yet, for the reason 
above stated, greatly help the Government out 
of their serious difficulties. Yesterday, how- 
ever, the much-debated question of flogging in 
the army was practically settled. After great 
pressure Colonel Stanley agreed to reduce 
the maximum lashes from fifty to twenty- 
five, and to define in a schedule the 
offences for which they were to be inflicted. 
Many valuable hours might have been 
saved had this concession been made earlier. 
Perhaps, as this stumblingblock has been 
removed, the Army Discipline Bill, with its 
multitudinous clauses, will make more rapid 
progress. But that remains with the Irish 
obstructionists to decide. A determined 
minority in Parliament towards the end of 
June are masters of the situation.“ 


The House of Lords resumed its sittings on 
Friday, but might as well, so far as we can see, 
have taken a few more days holiday. There 
being no work to do, irregular conyersa- 
tions fill up the time till the dinner. hour. 
But we were almost forgetting oue bill—that 
for putting down suburban ‘‘ gate meetings a 
races which are, as Earl Manvers says, an 
unmitigated nuisance,” and attract all the scum 
and rowdyism of London. The Duke of Rich- 
mond and the Earl of Hardwicke last night, 
without a blush, made a stand for these Satur- 
nalia, but were beaten bya majority of 31. 


The golden wedding of the Emperor William 
and the Empress Augusta was celebrated on 


| The bill then passed through committee, and 
will soon become an Act of Parliament. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 


Hos or Commons, Monday Night. 


It is a somewhat curious coincidence that on 
the day after the publication of the Noncon/for- 
mist last week, the idiosyncracies of a Minister 
to which special attention was called in these 
columns led to a remarkable scene in the 
House of Oommons. The arrogance of Sir M. 
Hicke-Beach, as I mentioned last week, has 
been a long time growing. But of late its 
manifestations have reached a pitch which made 
the ——— of Thursday night sooner or later 
inevitable —as it proved, sooner rather than later. 
His Ministerial habit is only an integral part 
of the hectoring tone which the Ministry, 
intoxicated with power, have grown accustomed 
to use in the House of Commons. Sir M. 
Hicks- Beach, though it will be difficult to con- 
vince him on the ＋ is not a very great man. 
He is, indeed, rather a shallow man, with just 
sufficient capacity respectably to conduct the 
business of an Under-Secretary. When he 
found himself in the Cabinet he began to swell 
after the manner of the frog who knew no 
reason why it should not be as big as an ox, 
and the natural result has followed. The 
Colonial Secretary has—in a Parliamentary 
sense—burst. Everyone will now agree that he 
is a mere pretence; a good-looking failure. If 
he has any sense, the lesson of last week will 
prove of great value to him in his future 
career, 

In the meantime it has dealt a more serious 
blow to the authority of the Government than 

appears upon the surface. Amongst other 

| it has hastened the growing conviction 
that Sir Stafford Northcote is whilly incapable 
of conducting the business of the House. Every- 
one would like, as far as possible, to shirk this 
conviction. Poor Sir Stafford is so amiable, 
honest, and well-meaning a man that he has 
secured the general goodwill of the House. 
But there is no getting over facts; and the fact 
is that the House of Commons is just now very 
like a school that has broken away from the 
authority of its masters. It can neither be got 
to work nor to behave itself with ordinary 
decorum. Few nights pass without some 
unseemly wrangle, amid which we hear the 
feeble protest of the Ohancellor of the Exche- 
quer, begging hon. members for ness’ sake 
to be quiet, and allow a bewildered and be- 
muddled to make believe that they 
are doing some work. 

The net result of last week's diligent sittin 


does not add anything to the measure of wor 
accomplished. It is true that on Thursday 


night the resolutions relating to the Indian 
Budget were in committee. But this 
was a result which, under other auspices, should 
have belonged to a previous section of the 
session. Before the House separated for tho 
Whitsun recess we had a long debate on the 
Indian Budget, and up to the last moment it 
was then expected that the debate would be 
closed and the resolution passed. Instead of 
this the debate was adjourned, and the whole 
of Thursday was given up to the discussion of 
the familiar topic. 

To this the House and the country are 
indebted for the speech from Mr. Gladstone, in 
which he set in the light of plain English the 
whole case of India’s dilemma. 2 few 
listen to debates on India. They are summarily 

and not much read. Thisis, of course, 
due partly to the character of the men who have 
made the subject their own. They know it 
thoroughly, but they have not the art of making 
the public wish to know it also. Mr. Gladstone 
in a speech of little over an hour put the whole 
case so that all might read and understand. 
His was unex , and was delivered 
at a time when the House was nearly empty. 
its purport was repeated from mouth 
mouth, and made a considerable impression. 
Later in the evening Mr. Goschen also delivered 
a valuable speech, which dealt with the technical 
— po the question of currency. Thus it 
out that all the plums were left in the 
dish after it was thought it had been cleared, 
and the 1 debate proved more 
interesting the main disoussion. 
On Friday the House had a quiet and un- 


eventful sitting. Very few questions were put 


and not many members were present, either to 
inquire or to — For some hours it seemed 
probable that the sitting would lapse from pure 
inanition. But the Government, to serve their 
own EE kept a House, and so made an 


2 or Mr. Baillie Cochrane to appear in a 
new light as a Reformer. Mr. Cochrane thinks 


that the London vestries are no better than they 
should be; and, failing their total abolition, be 
would like to see them reformed. Two Mini- 
sters, the President of the Local Government 
Board and the Home Secretary, made speeches 
in which they successfully said nothing. The 
22— was negatived and the vestries were 
saved. 


To-night a fresh and not, on the whole, 
unsuccessful attempt to make progress with the 
estimates was — he preliminary 
business did not prove of a very exciting cha- 
racter, and shortly after five o’clock the House 

t into committee on the Army Estimates. 

here was a good deal of miscellaneous talk 
with reference to the arrangements for the war 
in Zululand. But the topic which excited the 
largest amount of attention was of course a per- 
sonal one. Among the votes submitted to the 
committee was one of 2,000/., being a year’s 
salary for the Judge Advocate-General. Now, 
the Judge Advocate-General is Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck, a gentleman whose reputation is 
rather Parliamentary than national. Outside 
the House he is known in private circles as an 
admirable amateur actor, whose favourite part 
is Tony Lumpkin. In wider circles his name is 
recognised as being occasionally attached to 
speeches in which he violently attacks Mr. 

ladstone, and enthusiastically extols the 
Government. 


But in the House of Commons he is remem- 
bered as one of the principal characters of the 
last Parliament. In company with Mr. James 
Lowther, now right honorableand secretary tothe 
Lord Lieutenant, he has night after night kept 
the bridge against the advance of Mr. Glad- 
stone in the pathway of reform. The Irish 
members always modestly disclaim the credit of 
inventing obstruction, placing the chaplet on 
the heade of Mr. Bentinck and Mr. Lowther. 
To-night Mr. Parnell plainly stated the general 
belief that Mr. Bentinck was made a Minister 
as the reward of diligent obstruction. This 
reason recommends itself simply because none 
other can be suggested. Mr. Bentinck is 
seldom in the House except when his vote is 
wanted. He rarely opens his mouth except to 
yawn, and when seriously challenged to say 
what he does for his salary, he is wholly at a 
loss for adequate explanation. He will not, 
however, have lived in vain if he indirectly 


sinecure. 


NEW FOUNDATION DAY AT MILL HILL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Wednesday, June Il, was a great day at Mill 
Hill School, for the prizes were distributed by no 
less a public personage than Mr. Gladstone. The 
cement of that fact occasioned a demand for 
tickets which greatly perplexed the school autho- 
rities, and made it necessary to modify the usual 
arrangements, The dining hall was, of course, too 
small for the luncheon, and other rooms had to 
be used ; the company in the latter crowding the 
former when eating and drinking had finished and 
speechmaking began. The little chapel was, 


equally of course, out of the question for the prize 


distribution, and, as a substitute, a very large 
marquee was put up for the occasion. The chapel 
was, however, utilised by an exhibition of drawings, 
the nucleus of the proposed natural history 
collection, and an organ recital. Unfortunately, 
a thoroughly wet morning added to the difficulties 
of the managers, and a good deal detracted from the 
usual pleasures of the day. For, though the wet 


force, the beautiful grounds were unavailable, 
and everybody had to be kept under cover; 
while the vehicular arrangements for conveying the 
visitors from the railway stations to the school were 
severely tested. Happily, the chief attraction of 
the day was not dependent on the weather, which 
cleared up towards evening, and made the home- 
ward more agreeable than the outward journey. 
The attendance comprised, besides numerous old 
boys” and parents of existing scholars, a large 
number of well-known Nonconformists, with a 
sprinkling of Episcopalians. Among them were 
Mr. Richard, M.P., Mr. Morley, M.P., Sir J. 
Cockle, Dr. Moffat, Dr. Allon, Mr. H. Spicer, Mr. 
A. Spicer, Mr. E. Spicer, Mr. Carvell Williams, 
Dr. Underhill, Dr. Parker, Dr. Edmond, Rev. N. 
Hall, Dr. Manning, Mr. T. Scrutton, Dr. Glad- 


| stone, Mr. W. Holborn, Mr. J. Cook, Mr. Chas, 


Shepheard, Mr. A. Shepheard, Mr. J. Clarke, Rev. 
R. Marten, Mr. Bompas, Mr. Wills, Rev. de K. 
Williams, Rev. R. Alliott, of Bishop's Stortford, 
Mr. J. S. Unwin, of Brighton, Mr. J. Nicholson, 
of Leek, Mr. Wicks, of Colchester, Mr. H. Wilson, 
of Sheffield, Rev. W. Lenwood, of Sheffield, Mr. 
Southcombe, of Stoke-sub-Hamdon, and Alderman 
Marsh, of Kingston-on-Thames, 

After a handsome luncheon had been disposed of, 
and the Queen's health drunk, Mr. Mortey, M. P., 
one of the trustees, proposed Prosperity to Mill 
Hill School,” and, in doing so, referred to the time 
when considerable anxiety was felt for the future 
of the institution. He, however, had not felt very 


, strongly about the Nonconformity of the institution, 
believing in a mixture of classes; but as a Non- 


leads to the abolition of what is plainly a 


did not prevent the company assembling in full 


conformist and a trader he was thankful that there 
existed such an institution, in which their sons were 
being trained so as to fit them for the battle of 
life. The common soldiers in the First Empire 
were said to carry a marshal’s baton in their knap- 
sacks—that is, they were in a condition to step up 
as they proved their efficiency. Now, if he could 
whisper into the ear of every boy in the school, he 
would say to each—Value the privileges you enjoy 
here; think nothing of hard work; depend upon 
it, the investment you make of time and effort 
with a view to intellectual and moral culture will 
stand you in good stead. He hoped that the sons 


of their various families would be braced up to 
regard the privileges they enjoyed as calling for a 
hearty response from them in the form of real, 


true work. 
Dr. WrymoutH, the headmaster—who pre- 
sided on the occasion—had his name coupled 
with the toast, and spoke in reply. In a speech 
of a practical character he furnished some inte- 
resting facts respecting the 3 and present 
condition of the schools. he number of boys 
had grown from thirty-four in 1869 to over 160, 
the number to-day. He spoke in very high 
terms of his colleagues. The school was largely 
indebted to the capacity, energy, and zeal of the Rev. 
the Vice-Master, whose qualitications were so well- 
known by the Royal Society and British Associa- 
tion. Dr. Murray, whose services were of no ordinary 
value, was now president of the Philological Society. 
Mr. Lightwood, Mr. Erlbeck, and the other masters 
were also referred to in laudatory terms. Nor was 
Miss Cook, who attends to the physical wants of 
the boys, nor the doctor forgotten; they having 
greatly contributed to their health and comfort. 
After saying that the governing body had 
thoroughly supported, and never interfered with, 
him, he stated that’ ,000/. had beenspent inimprove- 
ments within the lastfew years. ‘‘ We have more 
class-room accommodation, and an excellent gym- 
nasium. Upwards of 2,000/. have been spent in the 
erection of asanatorium, which, I am happy to say, 
has been largely out of use since it has been built ; 
for since the perfecting of the drainage, and the 
introduction of the water of the Colne Valley Com- 
any, there has been no illness in the school. The 
ast largeaddition that has been made tothe school is 
the swimming-bath, seventy-two feet long by thirty 
feet wide, covered, heated, and ventilated. Mr. 
G. W. Stephenson kindly supplied the plans, and 
the expense has been in some degree met by the 
generous donations of many of our friends. To the 
same source we are largely indebted fer the reseat - 
ing of the chapel and the erection of the organ. 
The countenance of friends has also been shown in 
the establishment of prizes, which are increasing 
year by year. Within the last few days one of our 


Gladstone is to visit us should be commemorated 
by the establishment of a Gladstone prize, towards 
which he is himself willing to contribute 25/. Dr. 
Weymouth then stated facts to show how honour- 
ably the boys had distinguished themselves in the 
Cambridge Examinations, and at the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. He also 
referred with pleasure to the magazine conducted by 
them, and to the proposal to establish a museum, 
for which the boys had already raised 70l., and 
want 40/, or 50l. more. Lastly, he gave this impor- 
tant testimony :—‘‘ think the moral condition of 
the school is in a very high degree satisfactory. 
Even in the presence A | the boys, I do not hesitate 
to say that I have never in my life had to do with 
a set of boys more thoroughly satisfactory, more 
gentlemanly in their conduct, more honourable in 
their principles, than those who are now in Mill 
Hill School. 

Mr. A. J. ELLIs, F. R. S., proposed the health of 
the Rev. Robert Harley, vioe- master, and the assis - 
tant masters. He referred to the services rendered 
by Mr. Harley, of whose qualifications as a mathe- 
matician he spoke highly. He also referred to him 
in connection with the swimming-bath and the 
games. He spoke of Dr. Murray’s philological 
attainments, and his labours in connection with his 
forthcoming dictionary. 

The Rev. R. HARLEY replied in a humorous 
speech, and in doing so referred to his position as 
chaplain of the school, and endorsed Dr. Weymouth’s 
statement respecting its moral condition. ; 

Dr. MuRRAY, in his reply, utilised the occasion 
by asking help for his dictionary, and also for the 
boys’ museum. He hoped to get 500 old Mill Hill 
boys to become readers, to find words for the dic- 
tionary, and a large number had promised, He 
said that while the English newspapers had scarcely 
noticed his request, every newspaper in rica 
had written upon the subject, so that the work 
would be done there, if not here. 

Mr. RICHARD, M. P., in proposing the health of 
Miss Cook, expressed gratification at the prosperity 
of the institution, and incidentally referred to Mr. 
Gladstone as ‘‘one of the noblest and finest 
characters of the age.” 

The reply to this toast, being undertaken by a 
gentleman, always seems to bother the respondent, 
and this time Dr. EpMonp undertook the office; 
but the lady’s look of radiant satisfaction was, after 
all, the best response. 

„The Old Boys” was the last toast—proposed 
by Dr. GTLADSsroxR, F. R. S., and responded to by 
Mr. E. B. Dawson—and was quickly disposed of, 
for it was near five o'clock, and everybody was 
anxious to secure a good place in the marquee, 
That was filled with a rash, and soon the gen- 
tlemen had to vacate their seats for the benefit of 


the ladies. The boys were seated in the centre, in 
front, anda very healthy and lively looking lot they 


old boys has suggested that this day on which Mr. | 
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were. Soon after the large company had, 
with more or less difficulty, arranged themselves, 
the sun made his first appearance for the day and 
brightened the scene, as well as made it ible to 
obtain some much needed ventilation. Then, after 
a short time of waiting, Mr. Gladstone arrived, 
and the pleasure with which he was greeted 
was increased by the fact that he was accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter—all of whom 
had a warm reception. 

The distribution of prizes—mainly books—at once 
commenced, without ceremony ; each prize-winner 
coming up as he was called, and receiving his prize 
from Mr. Gladstone. The cheering with which 
particular boys were welcomed indicated their 
popularity among their schoolmates, and the smaller 
the boy the louder seeraed to be the plaudits. The 
prize-list is appended, and when it had been got 
through, the gold and silver medals for the English 
essay on The American War of Independence” 
were awarded—or rather the announcement of the 
award was made; for up to that moment nobody 
knew to whom Dr. Angus, the referee, had adjudged 
them. A younger son of the Rev. A. Hannay 
received the gold medal, and a son of the late 
Professor Herbert the silver medal—with the 
special congratulations of Mr. Gladstone, 

That right honourable gentleman then delivered 


the address, which was the culminating point, as 


well as the special feature, of the day’s proceed- 
ings. As it has been fully reported, and 
no doubt widely read, in the daily papers, it is not 
necessary to reproduce it, or do more than refer to 
some of its passages. That it was able and ad- 
mirable in diction and delivery need not be said. 
It showed also that the speaker had taken some 
pains to acquaint himself with the character and 
work of the school, and was conceived in a 
thoroughly sympathetic spirit. Nobody could doubt 
the real interest with which he looked upon an 
assembly of British boys who had shown a capacity 
for distinguishing themselves; and no one had 
more right thdn he to warn them against tempta- 
tions to sluggishness, and to stimulate them to 
diligent and continuous effort. As to Mill Hill 
itself he thought it an act of courage, as well as 
of wisdom, to found a public school of such a cha- 
racter; though he hinted that its youth and size 
left plenty of room for progress, before it could take 
rank with the older institutions of the like kind. 
It had, however, some advantages. If, said Mr. 
Gladstone— 


If you are not sustained and cheered by ancient 
traditions, neither are you hampered by any of the 
prejudices which in certain cases they may bring. All 
the fruit that they have achieved is before you ; the 
work of this great experience is at your service and 
command; you have the power to appropriate for 
yourselves every good rule that they have made, and 
you have the power, where you are not satisfied with 
the results, to correct and to amend. You have, I 
must say, this one enormous advantage under the 
peculiar conditions of this age. You, the authorities 
of this school, and you, the boys, have not to con- 
tend in the same degree as had the authorities 
and the boys at some of the ancient schools, 
with the tremendous dangers and temptations 
that the overflow of money, associated with in- 
adequate wisdom, occasionally brings about. Not 
the extravagance of the boys only, but in many 
instances—a more serious evil—the folly of the parents 
in giving their boys that which they think will contri- 
bute to their happiness, but which, in fact, tends to 
weaken the fibre of character, to relax manly resolu- 
tion, to anticipate in an early age eujoyments that are 
intended only for manhood and intended as a counter - 
part of more serious cares and labours, All these great 
temptations which excessive wealth is now carrying 
ont in detail, downwards with the minutest ramifica- 
tions even into our schools and into the earliest years 
of life, are temptations which, if not unknown to you, 
dangers which, if they are not wholly Pe your 
view, yet do not press up on you, do not t you, 
with anything like the importunity, or anything like 
the probability of mischief, with which they address 
thomselves to both the pupils and the authorities of 
other and more ancient, and, therefore, because 
more ancient (not on any other account) more famous 
establichments, Those are great advantages, 


Another passage of the speech referred to the posi- 
tion of Nonconformists. It did not make reference 
—as it might fitly have done—to the exclusiveness 
of the University and College system which in past 
times did so much injustice to Nonconformists, and 
in that respect Mr. Gladstone missed an ‘oppor- 
tunity for generous acknowledgment. What he 
did say was this :— 

There was certainly one reason which I cannot shrink 
from noticing, and which I think constitutes not only 
the high merit, but the very bighest merit, of those who 
set themselves about the foundation of Mill Hill School. 
They knew very well that there was a large, important, 
numerous, active portion of this community who might 
be generally comprised under the name of Evangelical 
Nonconformists or Dissenters. The public schools of 
this country were meant for the members of the Esta- 
blished Church of England, and dated from the time 
when, as you very well know, uniformity in religion was 
absolutely enforced by the law. It was, in my opinion, 
most wise in the founders of Mill Hill School to recog- 
nise that as a great and crying want in which they had 
not the power of securing the full advantages of public 
education for the children of the members of these 
important denominations ; and I need not say that I 
pay them the highest honour for determining to give 
those advantages of public school education, not upon a 
basis merely neutral or negative with respect to religion, 
but upon a basis which would supply all their wants, 
and would enable them, according to the conscientious 
convictions that their parents entertain, and in which 
they have been reared, to embrace the entire Christian 
religion ; as they understand and accept it; so that 
their education should, from the first, be a full and 
adequate introduction to the Christian life upon which 


they were afterwards to enter. Well, sir, I earnestly 
hope that upon that basis upon which you have begun, 
in thorough conformity with the full, unrestricted, 
conscientious convictions of those important bodies 
whose wants you have specially in view—that upon that 
basis you will contleus to stand. As you have not been 
ashamed or afraid of the endeavour to face the difficult 
enterprise of founding a new public school, so I trust 
you will never be afraid or ashamed of recognising, not 
a generalised and neutral religious teaching, but a 
religious teaching fully equipped (so far as you conceive 
that your convictions allow you to equip it) for all the 
honourable purposes of life, (Applause, ) 


Mr. Gladstone made very kindly reference to 
the school magazine, and also spoke most approv- 
ingly of the attention paid to natural history. And 
his closing words were well calculated to make a 
deep and salutary impression on the mids of his 
youthful auditors :— : 


J hope, and I think from what I see, that you know 
what are the qualities that you ought to esteem and 
cherish, that you ought to wish to lead a life that shall 
be manful, and modest, and truthful, and active, and 
diligent, and generous, and humble, You ought to take 
for your motto those wonderful words of the apostle, 
“ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsover things are 
pure, whatsover things are lovely, and whatsoever things 
are of good report.” Everything that is good is to be 
within your view, and nothing that is not good. And 
he is not satisfied even with these words, because he 
goes on to say, If there be virtue —if there be-any- 
thiog that can be brought into the category of what is 
laudable—‘‘ and if there be any praise —if there be 
anything that has a just title to estimation among men 
—‘*think of these things, and pursue these things,” 
And I am persuaded also that if you cherish these 
virtues you will never forget the basis of them—youwill 
never forget where lies their root. I do not mean that 
in your periodical] and in your play you are continually 
to be paradiug, as it were, your religious feelings and 
convictions, These are very deep and solemn subjects, 
and these are plants that will largely grow in the shade 
rather than in the sunlight. Let them ever be in your 
minds the root of every excellence. Whatever you 
aspire to, aspire above all to Christian growth. 

Cheers in abundance followed, and then Dr. 
STORRAR, chairman of the Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of London, proposed a very hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Gladstone for his visit, and for his eloquent 
and instructive address. Dr. ALLON, in seconding 
the proposal, spokeof Mr. Gladstone’s attendance on 
that occasion as being in harmony with the admir- 
able catholicity of his character and feeling. 
He added—amid loud applause—that there had not 
been, he believed, a statesmen in recent English 
history whom Nonconformists had trusted more 
than Mr. Gladstone. 

More cheers were then given for Mr. Gladstone, 
followed by others for Mrs. and Miss Gladstone, 
and the 2 was about breaking up when loud 
cries of Holiday!” ‘‘ Holiday!” from some 
juvenile throats reminded Mr. Gladstone — who 

as but few holidays himself--that one important 
thing had been forgotten by him. That omission 
was soon supplied ; the customary holiday asked for 
and granted, and the people streamed out into the 
open air—the younger and more venturesome to 
loiter in the still damp grounds, and the older and 
more prudent to make their way to their several, 
and in many cases, distant homes. 

THE PRIZE LIST. 

Goop Conpuct PRIZE (AWARDED PARTLY BY THE 
VOTEs OF THE Boys).—R. J. Hodgson; honvurable 
mention of E. R. Tanner. 

CAMBRIDGE LocaL PRIZES.—Juniors in First-class 
Honours :—P. Edwards, J. A. Parkyn. Juniors in 
Second-class Honours—H. Gervis, F. D. Lapthorn, 
G. H. Leonard, H. Mawson, J. B. Moffat, C. T. Price. 
Juniors in Third - class Honours—P. M. Bright, II. II. 
Carlisle, G. W. Humphreys, R. H. Weymouth, 

ForM PRIZ ES. — Sith Form: For passing Matricu- 
lation Examination, University of London —8. II. 
Seville (10th in Honours), H. oy, eee in Honours), 
O. Seaman (21st in Honours), H. emperley (36th in 
Honours), W. H. Andrew (First Division), J. H. Ball 
(Second Division), C. H. Bedells (First Division), E. P. 
Powell (First Division). Senior Fifth Form -T. A. 
Herbert, J. B. Moffat, A. W. Sainsbury. Junior Vith 
Form—J. H. Dewhurst, T. J. Hughes, R. H. Wey- 


Remove—T. Arn A. G. Evans, W. J. Rawlings. 
Fourth Form— A. J. Malcolm, E. Boocock, G. Kemp, 


H. Clarke, L. Mayall, A. E. Anscombe. ee Third 


Form—E. Cockle, J. A. Johnston, A. Hutton. 


Lower Third Form—R., W. B. Buckland, C. J. Stewart, 
F. W. Buckland, J. Hersey. Second Form—F. H. 
Hamilton, H. P. Leonard, D. J. Wellby, A. G. Day, 


S. L. Southcombe. First Form—J. Robson, S. J. 
Scarborough, A. Parkman. : 


% EDWARD SHEFFIELD PrizEs,”—For proficiency in 
„ literatures, history and antiquities of 


the languages 
Ancient Greece and Rome—R, J. Hodgson, G. A. 


matics—E. B. Moffat. Second (special) prize for 


le R. J. Hodgson, (prozime accessit E. R. Tanner). 
For 2 in French language — R. J. Hodgson, 
W. J. Gray. For proficiency in German —J. B. Moffat. 


W. R. D. Adkins). For Sbake-pears— F. D. Lapthorn, 
(proxime accessit C. F. Seville). For chemistry C. II. 


collections of British plauts—P. C. Webb, E. Curwen. 
For collections of insects—P. C. Webb and E. F. 
Bright (equal), P. Edwards, For drawing—H. E. 
Lewis, T. L. Scarborough. For writing—H. E. Lewis, 
For solo and choral singing—E. P. Powell, H. 5. 
Ballance, G. S. Fisher, T. J. Hughes, H. Jackson, 
C. D. Milne, J. A. Parkyn, E. P. Powell, H. B. 
Spencer, F. W. B. Spencer. 


ships tenable at the school T. A. Herbert, G. Kemp, 


mouth, R. T. Smith, G. A. Weymouth. Modern 


2 English Verse (subject: Defenco of 
Rorke’s Drift)—F. W. B. Spencer. For Greek text of 
New Testament—R. J. Hodgson, English literature— 
P. Edwards, C. T. Price. First prize for mathe- 


mathematies— E. R. Tanner. For mathematics, to 
boys under fifteen— H. Jackson, For Scripture know 


For Early English—E. R. Tanner, (prorime accessit 


dells, For natural philosophy—J. W. Davies. For 


‘In MEMORIAM” PRIzES.—On obtaining scholar- 


—- 


J. A. Johnston. On passing Cambridge local examina- 
tions without honours—H. S. Ballance, E. Boocock. 
H. M. Cook, J. O. Earp, A. E. Gatward, A. E. Hay- 
ward, T. J. Hughes, H. Jackson, A. S. Johnston, P. F. 
Rook, H. B. Spencer, H. G. Turner, G. A. Weymouth. 

MEDALS FoR EN LIS Essay. — (Subject: The 
American War of Independence)—Gold medal, — 
Hannay ; silver medal, T. A. Herbert. 


THE LATE REV. JESSE HOBSON. 


We regret to announce the decease, at the age 
of sixty, of the Rev. Jesse Hobson, who was for many 
years the respected minister of Salter’s Hall Chapel, 
Islington (removed from Cannon-street), as well as 
secretary of the Star Life Assurance Society, and 
was esteemed by a wide circle of friends, Mr. 
Hobson died on Tuesday, the 10th inst., after a 
long illness borne with much Christian resignation. 

The remains of the deceased were interred in 
Abney Park Cemetery on Saturday afternoon last. 
There was a funeral service at Abney Chapel, 
Church-street, Stoke Newington, which was 
attended by a large number of Mr. Hobson’s 
friends, amongst whom we noticed the Revs, W. M. 
Statham, W. Cope, J. T. Wigner, and J. H. Millard, 
The coffin, which was of polished oak, with brass 
handles, was covered with wreaths of exquisite 
flowers, and was borne to the front of the pulpit, 
where it rested in the bright sunshine, while the 
service proceeded. The Rev. W. Spensley and the 
Rev. J. P. Chown occupied the platform pulpit, 
and the former gave out Mrs. Barbauld’s hymn, 
How blest the righteous when he dies,” which 
was sung by the congregation. Suitable passages 
of Scripture were then read by Mr. Spensley, and 
another hymn sung. 

The Rev. J. P. Chown then gave a brief address. 
They could not, be said, but feel how much there was 
in the case of a departed saint to afford comfortin 
thoughts which might help to mitigate their grief, 
and give consolation and hope. They felt that they 
had not brought their dear friend and brother there, 
but that he was gone far from those scenes. Even 
as regards the body there was much to sanctify 
their grief ard sorrow, for it was not lost—only 
sown that it might be raised again a spiritual body. 
The messenger whom men called Death he would 
ee to call the angel of immortality. Their 

eloved friend had not been spared to complete 
the three-score years and ten, but they were thank- 
ful to God for the period of life allotted to him. I¢ 
was not his (Mr. Chown’s) privilege to enjoy close 
intimacy with Mr. Hobson, but two or three points 
in his life very touchingly came before him. He 
remembered being associated with him in the old 
Salter’s Hall Chapel (Cannon-street) ia response to 
his own hearty and loving wish, in connection with 
a foreign mission, in which he received a very 
grateful impression of his ministry. He also pre- 
sided at a meeting of the Sunday-schools, and 
treasured a memorial of it in a medal which was 
connected with memories of hisown, When their 
dear friend retired publicly from the pastoral office, 
and they had the joy of welcoming his beloved 
successor, they remembered how touchingly he 
referred to the closeness of intimacy which had 
subsisted between his congregation and himself, 
Now his course was run, and they again desired 
to thank God for all the blessings with which it 
had beea filled, and there were many in this country 
and in other places who would bear of his death 
with sorrow. Mr. Chown concluded by offering 

rayer. 

’ he coffin was then borne to the cemetery, where 
the Rev. W. M. Statham offered prayer and spoke 
a few words, in which he referred to the true, 
faithful, manly heart of Mr. Hobson. Many were 
present whom he had befriended and sympathised 
with—young men to whom he had given inspira- 
tion, and many to whom he had been a brother to 
help in times of adversity. Mr. Hobson lived well 
whilst he lived, and he now rested from his labours 
and bis works followed him. That large and influen- 
tial assembly represented very many bodies and 
societies, and above all his kind, loving flock at 
Salter’s Hall Chapel. Many would come and drop 
a tear on his grave, feeling that he was brought 
very close to them. He was a minister, but more 
than a minister; a man of God. Might the spirit 
and mantle of the father rest upon the sons ! 
Eloquence he had, and intellectual gifts; but 1 
good man’s memory made them weep over his 
grave, Peace be to his ashes. Blessings on his 
widow, consolation to his children, his mantle to 
his successor, grace on his church, brotherhood 
with us all until we next fall asleep and solve the 
mystery of death. | 


Another prayer followed, and the hymn There 


is a land of pure delight” was sung as the 
coffin was lowered into the grave. It bore 
the inscription—‘‘ Jesse Hobson, died June 10, 
1879, aged sixty years.” The benediction was then 
given, and the large assembly dispersed. 

Reference to the event was made by the Rev. W. 
Spensley in his sermon on Sunday !ast, aud next 
Sunday a funeral sermon will be preached at Salter's 


Hall Chapel. 


—— — —— — — — — — — 


Mrs. Butler (% Elizabeth Thompron), the artist, 
has received, through General Knollys, a commis- 
sion from Her Majesty for two paintings, both 
military studies. 

Professor Masson has now put into the hands of 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. the MS. of the sixth 
and concluding volume cf his Life of Milton in 
connection with the History of His Time.” 
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Beligions und Penominntional Rebos. 
— — 


The death is announced of the Rev. J. M. 
1 4 of Jamaica, at an advanced age. 

Mr. Spurgeon has intimated his intention of 
commencing a new work, which is understood to 

be an orphanage for — 

After a period of thirty-four years of long, varied, 
and successful services, Mr. W. Edwyn Shipton 
is about to retire, through ill-health, from the 
secretaryship of the Young Men's Christian Associa.- 
tion, which, under his auspices, has grown to so vast 
an extent. He is to be succeeded by Mr. W. Hind 
Smith, who is well known, especially in the 
northern and midland counties, in connection with 
the undertaking, where he has for many years been 
establishing and conducting branches. 

County AssociaTions.—A number of county 
associations, connected with the Congregational 
and Baptist bodies, have held their meetings during 
the past fortnight, at some of which there have been 
2 ag rg features, but owing to the 

emands upon our s we must defer any notice 
of them till next ook, é 

Dr. Vance SmitH.—It is intended to offer the 
Rev, Dr. Vance Smith a substantial mark of the 
esteem in which he is held by the Unitarian body. 
The approaching completion of the revision of the 
Authorised Version of the New Testament, in which 
he has had a considerable share, has been thought 
an appropriate occasion for this offering. 

Croypon.—A special service tor thanksgiving 
and praise was recently held in the George-street 
Congregational Church, Croydon, to acknowledge 
the goodness of God in enabling the people con- 
nected with this place of worship to raise a large 
sum of money wherewith to meet several heavy 
claims in settlement of the building fund accounts. 
Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., generously offered to 
give 400/. if, within two months, 4001. more were 
raised. This incentive to zealous action led the 
people to make every exertion, and on the day of 
the special service it was announced that, owing to 
the valuable assistance of several sympathising 
friends not connected with the place, the e sum 
of 6471. had been collected, making, with Mr. 
Morley’s noble gift, the total of 1,047/, The Rev. 
J. en Davies ided at the service named and 

delivered an admirable address. 

OrEN-AlR Mission.—The twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of this evangelical mission was held on 
Monday evening, in Sion College, London Wall, 
City. Bishop Perry, D.D , occupied the chair, The 
secretary, Mr John Kirk, read the report, which 
showed that 186 stations had been maintained in 
London for open-air preaching, 331 fairs, races, and 
other gatherings were visited, and three-quarters of 
a million tracts were distributed, 68 conferences of 
preachers had been convened, besides much 
effort in organising * Mr. Gawin Kirkham, the 
travelling secretary. The income was 1,031/., and 
an urgent appeal was made for extra aid. Addresses 
were delivered afterwards by the chairman, the 
Right Hon. W. Cowper-Temple, M.P., Mr. John 
MacGregor (Rob Roy), the Rev. Dr. Maguire, the 
Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser, Mr. W. J. Orsman, and 
the Rev. L. B. White. The meeting, which was 
numerously attended, concluded with the doxology. 

Tue Msrruopist New Connexion CONFERENCE 
has continued its sittings at Huddersfield, the Rev. 
J. C. Watts presiding. In the course of its pro- 

ings a resolution was adopted proteating against 
the opium traffic carried on by the Indian Govern- 
ment with China. The Rev. Dr. Croft, who has 
served the body for forty-four years, was placed on 
the list of superannuated ministers. The home 
mission receipts amount to 2,414/, 2s. 6d., and the 
payments to 2,213/. 10s. 4d. The general mission 
account (including the 2, 414“. 2s. 6d.) amounted to 
about 9,628/. The charge to the young men entering 
the ministry was delivered by the Rev, J. Medicraft, 
of Nottingham, and he was afterwards requested to 
publish it. A number of grants were made to feeble 
circuits and home missionary stations. The chapel 
fund was reported to amount to 8401, and the 
yen expressed that during the coming year 
1, might be raised towards 5,000. at the next 
Conference. On Monday evening the annual Band 
of Hope meeting was held, when the 9 
4 denaten ion of about 1, 600. 
chair was occupied | Mr. Jabez Waterhouse, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. A choir of upwards of 300 
children were in attendance, and sang a number 
of temperance melodies. 

Lonpon Baprist AssocraTion.—This association 
held its quarterly meeting at Wood-street Chape 
on Tuesday, June 11, under the presidency of the 
Rev. J. Clifford, LL.B. There was a good attend- 
ance of ministers and delegates. In the morning, 
after a devotional service, the Rev. E. Hendereon, 
of Wandsworth, read a paper upon The Church’s 
need of robust Christian character.” Dinner fol- 
lowed, and the afternoon conference commenced at 
half- three o’clock. Resolutions were proposed 
* r. W. R. Rickett, and seconded by the Rev. 

V. Brock, res ing the formation of a Chapel 
Sites Fund,” in view of the difficulty of ring 
suitable sites for chapels in and around London 
just when required, and at reasonable rates. The 
capital—not to be less than 2,000/.—is to be raised 
chiefly by generous contributions from London 
frie who are both able and willing to devote 
them to such an object; and the sites are to 
be purchased with a view to their re-sale 
to a local committee for the erection of 
chapels when needed, until which time they are to 
be held by the association, and in the event of any 


site proving unsuitable for the purpose, it may be 
sold for other purposes, An interesting discussion 
took place upon the subject, in which Mr. James 
Benham, the Revs. D. Jones, B. A., W. Cuff, 
W. Penfold Cope, and others took part, the claims 
of largely populated and neglected districts in 
London being urged by several speakers, and the 
original proposals being accordingly modified 80 as to 
leave the committee unfettered as to locality. After 
the — of the scheme contributions amounting 
to nearly 500“. were announced. Several new 
ministers and churches were received into the asso- 
ciation, At a public meeting in the evenin 
addresses were delivered by the Revs. J. Clifford, 
J. T. Wigner, W. Brock, and J. H. Barnard. 

Tue Priitive MetHopists.—The Annual Con- 
ference of the Primitive Methodists opened at Leeds 
on Wednesday. About 200 delegates, two-thirds 
of whom are lay members, were present. The 
balloting for president resulted in the election of 
the Rev. Thomas Newell, of Leeds district, who 
obtained 116 votes, as against forty-five recorded in 
favour of the Rev. C. C. M‘Kechnie, who was 
made vice-president. The roll of church members 
exceeds 183,000, and the value of the church pro- 
perty is over 2,000,000. The aggregate member- 
ship of the Leeds stations is over 3,000, forty schools, 
6,489 scholars, and the connexional property is 
valued at 66,5862 It was decided to refer the 
opening of the Manchester Theological Institute 
until the next Conference, and a committee was 
appointed to consider the management, course of 
studies, &c., of the two institutions, with a view to 
secure harmonious working. The Conference has 
sat daily during the past week, and has been 
mainly engaged in deliberations on connexional 
matters. At Monday’s meeting a letter was read 
from the Right Hon. John Bright, in which he 
expressed his willingness to present a petition, now 
in course of signature amongst the connexion, for 
the Sunday closing of public-houses. In the evening 
the Conference tea-meeting was held in the Victoria 
Hall, and afterwards a public meeting took 
place, at which the spacious hall was well filled. 
After devotional exercises, Councillor Beckworth 
(in the unavoidable absence of the Mayor) took the 
chair, and said he had never attended any Con- 
ference that had been so successful, or any meetings 
that had been so pleasing to him, and especially the 
meeting of the children that was held on Saturday 
night. Hedid not know that he ever knew the 
connexion to be in a better condition than it was 
at present. The Rev. S. B. Reynolds gave a brief 
report with reference to the success which had 
attended the meetings held on Sunday in different 
parte of the borough. Several ministers afterwards 
addressed the meeting. 

METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE COLPORTAGE Asso- 
CIATION. —Connected with the work of the New- 
ington Tabernacle—prominent indeed amongst its 
organisations—is the Colportage Association, which 
held its twelfth annual meeting on Monday even- 
ing, June 9, under the 8 Mr. Spurgeon, 
a large audience as usual assembling. About thirty 
colporteurs, as representing all oozes * the 
society, were on the platform. The Rev. W. C. 
Jones read an abstract of the report. It stated that 
the association was greatly in want of funds, another 
1. 000l. being required to carry it on successfully. The 
number of labourers in the field was now increased to 
eighty, who had done a good work in Gospel preach- 
ing, temperance lecturing, tract distributing, and 
sick visiting, uo less than 75,000 families being 
visited monthly. During the past year the num- 
ber of tracts distributed gratuitously was 162,009 ; 
the value of the total amount of sales was 
8,276l. Os. 4d. in about 927,000 ey 2 
tions; number of visits paid, 926, 290. e sub- 
scriptions for the year have amounted to 4,148/, 15s. 
including 2121. 10s, to the capital fund, and 
3,0521. A for districts. The bulk of the publica- 
tions sold are entirely unsectarian, while the works 
of no evangelical denomination are excluded when 
ordered through the colporteur, and the colpor- 
teurs themselves are members of the Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and Baptist churches, and the 
several branches of the Methodist Churches. The 
preaching services which the colporteurs conduct 
are not confined to any, but extend to all, 
branches of Christ’s Church willing to utilise 
colportage in the extension of the kingdom 
of God. After a characteristic speech from Mr. 
Spurgeon, who said he was delighted with the work 
done, several BO mes — the i 
stating facts of inciden encouragemen 
and oe followed by the Rev. J. Jackson Wray, 
who said he was much struck with the extent 
which the work of their colporteurs was carried. 
The Rev. Newman Hall also spoke, and said that 
many persons could not preach sermons or engage 
in other very prominent forms of Christian service, 
but perhaps they could be colporteurs, or if not 
that tract distributors. Surely the true idea of 
Christianity was to serve Christ. The speaker told 
Ja number of interesting incidents proving the 
blessing often attending the weakest efforts, 
especially the circulation of tracts, and devo- 
tion to the work. The meeting concluded with 
rayer. 

. IRMINGHAM.—On Thursday evening, June 5, 
the public recognition service in connection with 
the settlement of the Rev. A. Mursell, as of 
the church assembling in Cannon-street, Birming- 
ham, was held. Prior to the commencement of the 
—_— 2 2 160 of Be — * — . 
of neighbouring Baptist and Independent churc 

together with their wives, took tea in the 
lecture-room. At the conclusion this social 


meeting, an adjournment took place to the chapel. 


The building was speedily filled to overflowing. 
The —" 1 over by Mr. John King. 
The Rev. W. F. Clarkson opened the service 
with prayer, and also read 2 Corinthians iv, 
The Rev. J. J. Brown delivered the charge to the 
newly - elected pastor, Mr. R. W. Dale, in the name 
of the Independents of Birmingham, expressed his 
heartiest good wishes for the success of Mr, Mur. 
sell in his new sphere of labour, and spoke at some 
length on the duties of a church to ita minister, 
and of the minister to bis people, ‘not only in the 
matter of the public work of the sanctuary, but in 
all that connected itself with church life 1 4 
and concluded a very able and earnest address by 
invoking upon Mr. Mursell’s ministry a very abun- 
dant blessing. The Rev. W. alters having 
offered prayer, the secre stated the reasons why 
Mr. Mursell had been invited to the pastorate of 
the church. The Rev. Henry Platten followed 
with an address, and the Rev. J. M. McKerrow 
gave a welcome on behalf of the Presbyterian 
churches of the town. The Rev. A. Mursell 
apologised for the absence of his father, the Rev. 
J. P. Mursell, who had been announced to 
attend, through indisposition, and heartily thanked 
all those who had come from various churches, 
and belonging to various denominations, to 
greet him in his position as paetor of the church, 
and a worker in common with themselves in the 
ty community of Birmingham. He thanked 

od that he had been permitted to settle in their 
midst, and for the good, wise, and stimulating 
counsel given to the church and to himself that 
evening. During his ministry it would be his chief 
concern to hold aloft the banner of his Master, 
craving the strength of Christ to enable him to 


struggle successfully against sin and wickedness, 


and plant firmly a testimony for the Lord. It was 
his intention to associate with, and learn from, 
men of al] creeds who had a deep sympathy with 
the work of the Saviour, and endeavoured to bring 
men into His light and truth. He came to preach 
no new doctrines, only to {tell of the love of Christ 
to dying men. The meeting closed with prayer by 
the Rev. W. F. Gallaway. 


Dr. TALMAGE IN AN EnGLIsSH PuLPpir.—The 
public announcements that the Rev. Dr. Talmage, 
of Brooklyn, United States, would preach attracted 
on Sunday evening a very Jarge number of persons 
to the outside at least of the Islington Presbyterian 
Church, Colebrooke-row, Islington, of which Dr, 
Thain Davidson is the minister. The seatholders 
and a few others having received tickets were 
enabled to get in sideways, and between them they 
filled nearly all the seats almost an hour before the 
service commenced. Thousands of unprivileged 
persons either went away ultogether or remained to 
take their chance amid the public rush at a quarter- 
past six, the service commencing at half-past. The 
charch, which seats about 700 persons, then quickly 
became crammed, amid cries here and there for help 
in consequence of the pressure, and a few windows 
had to be broken to increase the ventilation. Dr. 
Davidson having accompanied Dr. Talmage into the 
pulpit, and — a few remarks in reference to his 
presence, a 2 was sung, after which Dr. Tal- 
mage read a chapter of the Bible, expounding the 
verses as he proceeded. He is of about middle 
height, with a thin face, not of the ordinary Ame- 
rican type—and a fair complexion, and a voice 
which, gf not musical, is powerful, and has much 
greater’ variety than is supposed in England 
to characterise American oratory generally. 
He has little action, except when some 
climax is reached, and speaks chiefly with the 
22 Gon © 5 Se Se of shutting out 

tracting influences aro e looks about , 
his real age being forty-seven. Bold, homely, 
effective, and abundant marked both the 
exposition of the parable of the Prodigal Son and 
the subsequent sermon, and is, perbaps, the main 
secret of success. Like Rowland Hill, Mr. Spur- 
geon, and other celebrated preachers, 1 and pre · 
sent, Dr. Talmage does not disdain ludicrous, 
or appear to deem an occasional manifest provoca- 
tive to laughter Ir Bp In the 
sermon, the text being, God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes,” and the general subject, 
the pains and trou of this life and their prac- 
tical uses, he said it was not till Job got his car- 
buncles and a pest of a wife that he wanted to leave 
this world —a remark which elicited a decided 
titter ; while ins ing of the character of prayers 
at different peri he Sue that some 1.— spoke in 
their exs about zun, moon, stars, 

" gove the Lord a great deal of astronomical infor- 
mation that must be ver anes Him.” The 
sermon occupied only thirty-five minutes, and the 
whole service only an hour. There was a collection 
for the Hospital Fund. While the service was go 
on Dr. Barnardo, of Stepney, held one outside, an 
preached to a large audience. Dr. Talmage will 
stay in England about two months, and before his 
departure will preach in the Agricultural Hall.— 
Daily News. 


The project of erecting a monumental statue in 
Edinburgh to John Knox has been revived, and a 
committee is being formed. = 

The following new volumes have been arrang 
for in Meesrs. Etacmillan and Co.’s Classical Series, 
viz., The Lives of Suetonius,” selected and 
edited 3 — B. A., ee Uni- 
versity 3; Homer’s ** Odyssey, xxi.— 
xxiv., edited hy Mr. Sydney G. Hamil ilton, B. A., 
Fellow of Hertford Co Oxford; and The 


Memorabilia of Xenophon,” edited by Mr. A. R. 


Cluer, B,A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
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Epitome of Mebos. 
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The Queen drove out with the Princess Beatrice 
on Saturday afternoon to the Linns of Dee and 
Quoich. They leave for the south on Friday next. 
Part of the journey will be along the North British 
Railway, the Queen thus having the opportunity of 
crossing the Tay. 5 

A statue of the late Prince Consort, which is 
about to be erected opposite the Royal Hotel, 
Great Grimsby, is to be unveiled by the Prince of 
Wales on July 22. The statue has just arrived 
from Berlin. 

The Princess of Wales and her daughters Prin- 


‘cesses Victoria, Louise, and Maud, attended by Lady 


Suffield, Miss Knollys, and suite, picnicked at 
Virginia Water on Saturday evening. 

There is reason for believing that the visit of 
Prince Leopold to Australia, as representative of 
the Queen at the International Exhibition, is highly 

robable, but it will depend upon the state of His 

oyal Highness’s health. 

A State concert, for which many hundreds of 
invitations had been issued, was given on Monday 
night at Buckingham Palace by command of Her 
Majesty. The Prince and Princess of Wales and 
other members of the royal family were present. 

It is reported that Lady Burdett-Coutts is going 
to the Mediterranean with a large party of friends, 
and will probably visit Constantinople. 

The Standard records a flagrant proof of the 
helpless apathy into which the House of Commons 
is rapidly sinking. During the important Indian 
debate on Thursday night, Mr. Smollett’s able 
speech on the extravagance of the Government was 
addressed to a House consisting of exactly four 
members. 

The foundation-stone of the new Eddystone light- 
house will be laid by the Duke of Edinburgh on 
Saturday next, wind and weather permitting. The 
Trinity Board have undertaken the work, which is 
expected to cost between 60,000/. and 70,000/., and 
the lighthouse is to be completed in four years. 
The rock on which it is to be erected is about 120 

ards south of the present structure, which was 
built by the celebrated Smeaton, and has braved 
the fury of gale and billow for nearly a century and 
a quarter. 

he Queen has been pleased to confer the decora- 
tion of the Imperial Order of the Crown of India 
on Mary, Baroness Napier of Magdala, Frances 
Elizabeth Lady Cunynghame, and Susanna Maria 
Dowager Lady Pottinger. 

It seems to have been finally arranged that the 
discussion of Mr. Chaplin’s motion for a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the present depressed 
state of agriculture shall take place on the 4th of 
July. Mr. Delahunty had precedence on that day 
for some motion of his own, but he has handsomely 
given way, and so Mr. Chaplin takes the lead on 
the notice-paper. It is thought that the Govern- 
mert will agree to the motion. 

Mr, Justice Mellor took a formal farewell of the 
Bench and of the Bar on Wednesday in the Queen’s 
Bench, in which he has filled the position of judge 
for seventeen years. The court was crowded, the 
most distinguished representatives of the Common 
Law Bar, a large number of members of the Outer 
Bar, with all the judges of the Common Law 
Divisions, several of the Lords Justices, and the 
judges of other Divisions of the High Court of 
Judicature being present. The Attorney-General, 
on behalf of the Bar, expressed their good wishes 
for the retiring judge. Mr. Justice Mellor, in 
reply, acknowledged the kindness he had always 
received from his colleagues. His successor is Mr. 
Charles 8. C. Bowen, of the Western Circuit, who, 
in addition to an extensive practice at the Bar, has, 
since the elevation to the Bench of the late Mr. 
Justice Archibald, filled the office of Junior 
Counsel to the Treasury, formerly held by Mr. 
Justice Archibald. He is a Liberal in politics. 

Sir Arthur Gordon leaves England for the Fiji 
Islands on July 5. 

The select committee of the House of Commons 
on the Land Titles and Transfer question, which 
has been sitting for more than a year, and has 
examined a very large number of witnesses, met 
on Friday to consider their report, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan in the chair. Three reports, those of the 
chairman, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, and Sir Henry 
Jackson, were under consideration. After a long 
discussion that of the chairman was carried by a 
majority of 7 to 5. The committee met again 
— to consider the latter report, paragraph 

y paragraph.” 

At Friday’s meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works there was a discussion upon the subject of 
placing sphinxes on each side of the Egyptian 
obelisk on the Victoria Embankment. It was 
resolved that a sphinx be placed on each side of 
the obelisk, each facing it, and that for that pur- 
pose the two granite pedestals be removed, reduced 
in size. and re-erected. : 

On Friday the annual distribution of prizes 
the successful candidates in the University of 
Cambridge Local Examinations for the London 
main centre was made at the London University, 
the Dean of Llandaff — 

On Friday night a Liberal quet was held at 
Skipton, Yorkshire, in celebration of the twenty- 
first anniversary of the publication of the Craven 
Pioneer, Mr. Walker Morrison in the chair, Mr. 
Dawson, the editor of the Pioneer, was presented 
with an and a valuable library by Sir 
Matthew Wilson, M.P. for the North-West Riding, 
who reviewed the policy of the Conservative party 


during the past five years. He said domestic 
1 had been altogether negleoted for foreign 
affairs, and in trying for a scientific frontier we had 
incurred an enormous 98 expense. He 
hoped every man would lend a hand to turn out 
the Government at the next election, 

The Butt Fund, subscribed at the Mansion 
House, Dublin, now amounts to about 1,900/.—a 
very paltry sum. 

Great efforts are being made by the Scotch 
Liberals to induce Mr. Gladstone to address a meet- 
ing of the electors of Midlothian either before or 
shortly after the Parliamentary recess. It is 
doubttal, however, that the ex-Premier will consent 
to do so; and if he does not he will probably not 


deliver his address as Rector of the Glasgow 
University. 

It is stated that Mr. Watkin Williams is to be 
the candidate at the next election for Carnarvon 
County. 

At the recent St. Pancras licensing session, among 
the licences transferred was that of a beershop in 
Kentish Town to a widow who is a total abstainer 
herself and whose two children are members of a 
juvenile Good Templar’s lodge. 

“Captain Booth and several members of his 
Salvation Army” were again before the justices of 
the Manchester city police-court on Thursday. The 
charge against them was that of causing an obstruc- 
tion. The practice of the defendants, it is said, is 
to collect crowds of not very orderly people, and to 
march at their head, singing and gesticulating, 
until the temple in Grosvenor-street is .. 
the disorder and obstruction at that point being 
sometimes serious. The captain and another 
person named Wilson were fined 21s. each, and 
three others 10s, 6d. each, 

In consequence of the depression of trade, there 
are no fewer than 2,000 houses empty in Darlington. 

At Liverpool depression of trade has been more 
heavily felt than in perhaps any other great town, 
except Glasgow, in the kingdom. Rents of houses 
in the best parts of Liverpool are scarcely more than 
half what they stood at a few years ago. 

The annual report of John Brown and Co., 
Atlas Works, states that the net profit on last 
year’s working is only 9,000/., and that sum, having 
regard to the uncertain state of business generally, 
the directors propose to carry — and to 
declare no dividend. The company's net profits in 
1876 were 80, 500 J., next year they dropped to 
54,000/., and the following year to 36, 000“. 

There are over 200 unlet farms in North Norfolk. 

A significant indication of the condition of farming 
in Scotland is afforded in the fact that a farm in 
East Lothian, for which a rent of 1, 400“. was 
refused a few years ago, is now let at 900/., witha 
year’s rent-free occupancy to start with. In the 
Carse of Gowrie, one of the most fertile districts in 
Perthshire, the rent of one farm has fallen 4001. 

A deputation, headed by Cardinal Manning and 
Mr. Hanbury, M.P., representing the various 
temperance societies of the metropolis, presented to 
the Home Secretary on Saturday a memorial 
requesting him to use his influence in obtaining a 

ure and plentiful supply of water for London. 

r. Cross said he was glad to see the cardinal at 
the head of a movement which had for its object the 
benefit of all classes, especially the poorer classes 
of the metropolis. He was also glad to see so many 
actual working men themselves speaking from their 
own experience of what they found to,be the case. 
If he could be of any service in obtaining pure air 
and water in such a town as London it would be a 
satisfaction and a pleasure to him, and no endeavour 
would be wanting on his part to bring such a state 
of things about. 

On Friday night the last vestige of Temple Bar 
was taken away by the contractors, Not a stone 
of the old historical structure now remains, and in 
a few days the southern footway which joins the 
Strand and Fleet-street will be perfectly cleared of 
obstruction, as, the rebuilding of Child’s bank being 
nearly completed, the hoarding will be taken away, 
and so on both sides of the great thoroughfare 
there will be an unobstructed footpath for 
pedestrians. 

It is said that Mr. W. H. Smith will prefer to 
stand for West Suffolk at the next election instead 
of Westminster. The Liberals of the old city are 
about to revive their 1 and the names 
of Sir A. Hobhouse and Mr. John Morley have been 
mentioned as possible candidates, 

The select committee on the electric light have 
finished their inquiry and have agreed in substance 
to their r It is understood that the com- 
mittee, while expressing the opinion that the 
superior economy of the electric light has not yet 
been established, will recommend that every 
reasonable facility be given for its use by corpora- 
tions or public companies, 

An enthusiastic Liberal meeting was held at the 
Reform Hall, Southampton, on Friday night, the 
occasion being the annual dinner of the Large St. 
Mary’s Ward Association, and the guests included 
Mr. C. P. Butt, O. C, and Mr. Henry Lee, J. P., 
of Manchester, the adopted Liberal candidates for 
the representation of the borough at the next 
general election, both of whom met with a most 
cordial reception, Mr. Butt, in returning thanks 
for the toast of his health, dwelt on the importance 
of Liberal organisation, and said the best proof of 
its value was the hatred it inspired in the Tory 
camp. ,He looked forward with confidence to a 
change of Government as the result of the next 
election, The assimilation of the county franchise 


to that of the bo the redistribution of seats, 
the improvement of the law for the transfer of 


visit the North before November, and then only to | 


land, the abolition of the Game Laws, the 8 
of a Burials Bill, and other measures, would have 
to receive the attention of a Liberal Ministry. Mr. 
Lee maintained that the Government had com- 
pletely failed to fulfil even the small promises it 
put forward as to home policy. He centended, in 
regard to our foreign relations, that while Lord 
Derby, when appointed Foreign Minister, admitted 
that England was on good terms with the whole 
world, we were at the present time regarded with 
reater suspicion than had been known during a 
ifetime. He urged Liberals to organise, and not 
to be deterred by the advice of their opponents, 
whose chief prayer was that the Liberals might be 
divided amongst themselves. 
A meeting of the Home Rule League was held in 
Dublin on Friday evening, at which Mr, Shaw, 
M.P., said he only temporarily occupied the posi- 
tion of leader. He trusted the Parliamen party 
would find a more fitting representative, He had 
=~ hopes they would succeed in carrying The 
‘Conor Don’s bill this session, and urged the neces- 
sity of preparing for the general election. 

A serious case of intimidation in connection with 

the payment of rent has occurred in Ireland, county 
Galway. Masked men fired into the house of a 
farmer of the name of Murphy, with the object, it 
is stated, of intimidating him from paying his rent 
until a general reduction of rents had taken place 
on his estate. 
A large and distinguished company was present 
in Cambridge University, on Tuesday, to witness 
the ceremony of conferring the * d of 
Doctor of Law upon the following :—Sir William 
Grove, F. R. S., one of Her Majesty's Judges of the 
High Court of Justice; Sir erick Leighton, 
President of the Royal Academy ; Mr. Robert 
Browning ; Mr. William Stubbs, us Professor 
of Modern History, of Oxford; Mr. W. 9 
woode, President of the Royal Society; Mr. Henry 
J. S. Smith, F. R. S., Savilian Professor of Geometry 
of Oxford; Mr. T. H. Huxley, F. R. S., Professor 
of Natural History in the Royal School of Mines; 
Mr. H. C. Gorby, F. R. S., President of the Geo- 
logical Society; Mr. E. A. Bond, Principal Libra- 
rian; and Mr. C. T. Newton, Keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the British Museum. 

At the Mansion House on Monday the members 
of the Comédie Francaise were entertained at 
luncheon by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress. 


All the principal members of the — were 
besides 


present, together with several well-known 
actors and actresses. The only speakers 
the Lord Mayor were M. Perrin and M. Got, who 
both, the former in French, and the latter in 
English, expressed the gratitude of the Comedie 
Francaise for the kindly welcome that had been 
extended to them in this country. 


M. Blanqui was released from prison on Thursday, 
and he went to Paris in the course of the day. 

After an important debate, the German Parlia- 
ment on Monday adopted the treaty between 
Germany and the Samoan Islands. 

Owing to the divisions in the Liberal ranks, 
advantage was gained by the Clerical party in the 
Italian administrative elections, which took place 
on Sunday. The fact has produced a great impres- 
sion at Rome. 

Count Andrassy is suffering from an affection of 
the lungs. 

General Turr will probably accompany M. de 
Lesseps to Panama in the course of the autumn, 
and expects that operations will be commenced in 
January next for the new inter-oceanic canal. 

The Governor-General of Moscow has extended 
the operation of martial law to five adjacent pro- 
vinces. In Odessa the pupils of the higher schools 
= allowed to be out after nine o’clock at 
night. 

he St. Petersburg correspondent of the Bund 
says that the reports detailing certain arrangements 
for the introduction of a new Constitution in Russia 
have not a word of truth in them. 


Miscellancons, 


— — 


Madame Sainton-Dolby’s new cantata, The St 
of a Faithful Soul, a setting of Adelaide Proctor's 


poem, was performed, for the first time, yesterday 
evening in the Steinway Hall. 

The death is announced, at the early age of 
forty-two, of Miss Frances Ridley Hav the 

oungest daughter of the late Rev, 
Henry Havergal, the well-known hymn · writer and 
Church musician, Miss Havergal inherited her 
father’s poetic gifts, and had, asa writer of sacred 
verse, acquired much popularity. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co, have in the press 
a birthday book entitled, Red Letter Days; a 
Register of Anniversaries and 2 =f y the 
late Miss Frances Ridley Havergal. For each day 
of the year there is a text followed by verses from 
Miss Havergal’s pen, and at the commencement of 
each month is a hymn selected by her from the 
works of her father, the late Rev. W. H. Hav 
hon, canon of 1 — ——— 
took great interest and pleasure in the on 
of this book, and — everything connected 
with it herself, even to the smallest detail, One of 
the latest things she wrote was the preface to it, 
which she revised and passed for the press only a 
short time before her death, 


ExzErzR Hart,—An extraordinary meeting of 
the proprietors was held on Wednesday, to consider 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


— — 


| BIRTHS. 

BOLLAND.— June 5, at Muton House, Bedford, the wife of 
the Rev. W. E. Bolland, of a daughter. 

HOLLOWELL.—June 10, the wife of the Rev. J. Hirst 
Hollowell, 65, Albert-street, Regent's Park, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. : 

MACKIE—STOCKMAN.—June 5, at the Congregational 
Church, Exeter, by the Rev. G. T. Coster, of Norwood, 
N. Alexander Mackie, of H.M.’s Customs, Exeter, to 
Harriett Parmeter, youngest daughter of George Stock- 
man, of Fairmead, — 

SIMPSON — BROSTER.— June 16, at Union Church, 
Putney, by the Rev, R. A, Redford, M.A., LL.B., John 
Simpson, of Over Darwen, to Alice, eldest daughter of the 
late John Broster, Esq., of the Board of Green Cloth. 

LAMONT—BLAIRMORE,.—June 11, at Union Chapel, 
Islington, by the Rev. Dr. Allon, Mr. John Lamont, 
Glasgow, to Jessie Fortay, second daughter of Mr, William 
Walker Blairmore, Woodberry Down, N. 

GOULD—ROCHE.—June 11, at St. Mary's Chapel, 
Norwich, by the Rev. G. Gould, father of the bridegroom, 
Harry Pearce Gould, to Eliza Jane, daughter of John 
Roche, Esq., M. D, of Norwich. 

DOLPHIN—BAXTER.—June 11, at the Congregational 
Chapel, Kensington, by the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, Commander 
Herbert Dolphin, R.N., second son of the Rev. John 
Dolphin, Rural Dean, Rector of Antingham, Norfolk, to 
Jessie, second daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Baxter, M.P. 

MARTIN—HUGHES.— June 12, at the Lion Walk Con- 
= Church, Colchester, by the Rev. James 

ewelyn, Robert Martin, of Amhurst-road, Hackney, to 
Emily Heghes (née Beard), widow of the] late Robert D. 
Hughes, of Colchester. 

COX—BULLEI.— June 12, at Liscard Independent Chapel, 
Cheshire, by the Rev. J. H. Gwyther, B. A., John Cox, 
Esq., M. A., Warden of Cavendish College and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. to Caroline Octavia, eighth 
daughter of 8, Marshall Bulley, Esq., J.P., The Gables, 
New Brighton. 

MOSLEY—HUGHES.—June 14, at Fairfield Wesleyan 
Chapel, Liverpool, by the father of the bride, Thomas, 
youngest son of the late Samuel Mosley, to Emily Anwyl, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. John Hughes, Wesleyan 
minister, of Liverpool. 

SPALDING—TREADWAY.—June 14, at the Presbyterian 
Churcb, Colebrook-row, by the Rev. Dr, Davidson, Alex- 
ander Spalding, Esq., to Charlotte, second daughter of 
J. W. Treadway, La of Devonshire-street, Islington. 

STEVENS_NEWN S.—June 14, at Marsh-street Con- 
aes gees Church, Walthamstow, by the fatber of the 

ride, assisted by tbe Rev. S. Conway, B.A, and the Kev, 
R, Stevens, M.A., brother of the bridegroom, Thomas 
Stevens, of Matlock, to Esther, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
J. M. Newnes. 


Epps’s Cocoa. —GRATETUL AND COMFORTING.—“ By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly-nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 
Sold only in packets labelled—“‘James Epps & Co., 
Homeeopathic Chemists, London.” 

Happy Days! There is something of regret and gloom in 
the first appearance of grey hairs; our prospects are often 
blighted by their premature appearance, Mrs. S. A. 
ALLEN’s WORLD’s HAIR RESTORER happily affords a safe 
and sure means for restoring them again to the freshness 
and beauty of youth. It is the old established standard and 
reliable article known and spoken most highly of in every 
civilised country. It requires only a few applications to 
restore grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, 
and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all 
that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfection and 
beauty. Dandruff is quickly and permanently removed. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

ABSORPTION BY THE SKIN.—THR Houtman LIVER 
Pap is a small oval-shaped cushion, filled with a finely- 
ground — powder. It is worn next the person, over 
the pit of the stomach. It works by the natural law of 
absorption, invigorating the liver and the stomach, and 
thereby curing Liver Complaints, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, 
Indigestion, Headache, Diarrhoea, Loss of Appetite, Nervous- 
ness, Rheumatism, and Constipation. Sold everywhere. 

“Coca LEAF, WORDSWORTH’S CHEMICAL Foop oF 
HEALTH,” prepared from “ Erythroxylou-Coca,” the success- 
ful remedy for debility, nervousness, neuralgia, sleeplessness, 
and rheumatism. ls. ]4d., 2s. 9d., 5s., and 15s.; sent free on 
receipt of P.O.O.—H. Wordsworth and Co., Homceopathic 
Chemists, 6, Sloane-street, Knightsbridge, London. 

WARNING! RecxiT?’s Paris BLuE.—The marked supe- 
riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended by 
the usual results—viz., a flood of imitations, The merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. ‘The 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to sce 
**Reckitt’s Paris Blue” on each packet. 

HoLLowAy’s OINTMENT AND PILLS.— Dropsical 
Swellings.— Whatever may be the remote cause of collections 
of water in the human body, it must be prudent to disperse 
them as soon as possible. The readiest means of accomplish- 
ing this end are supplied by using Holloway’s Ointment, to 
increase the activity of the absorbeuts. When this Ointment 
is well rubbed upon the skin, it removes all venous con- 
gestion, overcomes all mechanical obstruction to the free 
return of the blood, and prevents the deposit of serum and 
water. Holloway's Pills likewise augment this absorbing 
power ; they act powerfully on the capillaries through the 
circulation, while the Ointment acts directly through the 
skin. Both should be employed in dropsies and diseases of 
the kidney. 


Advertisements. 


— 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 

—— . * 14 in = settlement of Compensa- 
on Claims, offer their Services where property i } 

be taken compulsorily. — — 8 


Hon LIVER AND STOMAOH PAD 
us WITHOUT MEDICINE 9 85 
Len COMPLAINTS, 

‘TP SDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
BLOvUSNEss, DIARRHEA, 

,) AUNDICE, — 

PAECMATISM, 

(ocr, CONSTIPATION. 


1 ROBERT FLEMING, Fleming's Hotel, 

Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, W.—“ Gentlemen,— 
It is now exactly eight months since I had the good 
fortune to try one of your ‘Stomach and Liver Pads.’ 
At that time, and indeed for many years at close 
intervals, I had been a sufferer from indigestion, until 
at last I was constantly claiming the assistance of 
the medical man or the chemist’s shop, and was told 
it would end in congestion of the liver or jaundice, 
But from the lst of May last, when I first applied one 
of your Pads, I have not taken so much as a seidlitz 
powder, and have enjoyed perfect health. I look 
upon its effect as so wonderful in my case that if 
your charge was £50 instead of l5s., I should, to 
save my life, feel bound to have one by me. Its effect 
has been equally marvellous in the case of my porter, 
a young, strong man, who gave up his situation in 
despair last June, from stomach and liver being 
wrong, told by his medical man that he was used up. 
On leaving me for the country he took with him one 
of your Pads, and in three days wrote to say he was 
all right. He is still with me, and looks on the Pad 
as not only having saved his situation, but he believes 
his life. Its effect has been equally wonderful in the 
case of my niece,a young married woman, told by 
her medical man (and believed by her), ina very bad 
way, near congestion of the liver. Since using the 
Pad enjoys perfect health—weakness, sickness, and 
fainting fits all gone. Indeed, after my experience it 
seems to me little short of wholesale murder that the 


GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Established 1837. 
CHIEF OFFICE—62, King William Street, London, E C 


REPORT 

Presented to the Fortimrh ANNUAL GENERAL 
Meetina of the Proprietors of the GENERAL 
LIFE AND Frre ASSURANCE CoMPANny, held at 
the Chief Office, 62, King William Street, 
London, E. C., on the 28th May, 1879. 


The Directors have great pleasure in „ 
to the Proprietors the Fortieth Annual Report 
the progress and position of the Company. Not- 
withstanding the severe commercial depression 
which prevailed — wide-spread, continuous, and 
affecting almost all classes—the — of 1878 
were throughout more successful than those of any 
previous year in the history of the Institution. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The gross Fire Premiums 
received amounted to. . £68,110 17s. Id. 
Less Paid for Re-insurances 11,677 15s. 10d. 


Net Premiums. . £56,433 18. 3d. 
3 —— 2 


being a gross increase of £3,628 3s. 7d., and a net 
increase of £2,186 3s. 7d. over the returns of 1877. 

While the Premiums were more the Losses were 
less than during the previous year. They amounted 
to £31,459 8s., as against £33,025 18. 11d., leaving 
£24,973 138. 3d. for expenses, profit, and addition 
to the Fire Reserve Fund, as compared with 
£21,221 15s. 9d. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


The amount of Premiums received for new Life 
Assurances—one of the principal standards of com- 


Pad is not in general use in all our large hospitals.— 
With grateful thanks, I remain, Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, ROBERT FLEMING.” 


HE HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
No. 10, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 
„ Be dav er be ase dvecivadenseendiveniccscceses 7s. 6d. 
OE I // ͤͤ]iOĩ 10a, Od. 
Price of special size pad (extra size and strength) 15s. Od. 
Price of extra special pad for Enlarged Liver and 


Absorption ealt, Is. per package, 5s. for six packages. 


ndon, 3 

Consultations free of charge. 
in attendance at the Ladies’ Department. 
post free on application. 


O BE DISPOSED OF.—A._ Small, Old-esta- 


It is a good opening for au industrious man.—T. Willett, 
Coggeshall. 


PP!!!.ͤͤ..] ]²Ü˙²˙f⁵²¹jniʃ.!ʃ..k; Äo—TT—ͤ.—1 wade: 358. Od. 
Absorptive Medicinal body plaster:, each............ 2s. 6d. 
Absorptive Medicinal foot plasters, per pair 28. 6d. 


Sent by post free on receipt of cheque or P. O. order 
— to order of C. Cristadoro, Vere Street Post Office, 


A competent lady always 
Pamphlets sent 


blished IRON MONGERT BUSINESS, with a good 
working trade. Value of Stock accommodated to in-comer. 


Te LET, for the month of August, a FUR- 
NISHED HOUSE in a 8.W. Suburb of London. 
Three Reception-rooms, Six Bedrooms, &c., good Garden. 
and beautiful situation —Apply by letter to Mr. Wm, 
Brancepeth, Thurlow Terrace, Post Office, Lower Nor- 


wood, S. E. 
410 INVESTED in UNITED STATES 
STOCKS make fortunes every month. Books sent 

free explaining everything. — Baxter & Co., 

Bankers and Stockbrokers, 7, Wall Street, New 


to 
£1,000} York, U.s. A. | 


pure TEAS, in quarter and half-pound bags, to Sell 
from Is. 6d. per lb. Supplied to Agents at Importer’s prices 


1, Southgate-road, London, N 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON CHAPELS 


IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 


R. JAMES BROAD, of 279, U 
Islington, London, begs to inform 


r-street, 


as had 25 years’ practical experience. 
Works: Canonbury. 


“ He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 


THE EARS. 


ticulars on the above subjects, free to any person, showin 
how Deafness may be at once relieved and ultimately cured, 


ewe are hearing Sermons and Lectures to-day who would 
ave remained deaf had they not applied to Mr. Silverton, 
When a remedy is so successful, ou Ant not every deaf person 
in the k:agdom to try it, if it be in his or her power! 


REV. E. J, SILVERTON, 


ALBERT HOUSE, PARK STREET, NOTTINGHAM 
Pastor OF Exeter HALL CuuRcH. 


NERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, 
by REV. E. J. SILVERTON. Over 400 NN 
Crown 8vo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookseller, or ALA - 
BASTER and PASSMORE, 4 Paternoster Buildings, 
London. The Sermons are quaint and humorous, containing 
many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. Must read 
them!! No one slept while they were delivered!! An 
Engraving of the Preacher’s Place of Worship, Exeter Hal! 
Nottingham, will be found within. ‘These Sermons are 
unlike all others. Sent post free from the Author, 


ROFITABLE AGENCY.—India and China 


No licence required.—Write for particulars and press. 
—— to OLIVER, OLIVER, and Co., Tea Importers, 


misters and 
others that he still continues to erect Iron Churches and 
Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, Schoolrooms, &c., at 
lowest possible cost. Ventilated on a very much improved 
ow. Ministers and committees waited upon. J. B. 


HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 


HE Rev. E. J. SILVERTON will send his 
Health Advocate, giving important advice and par- 


Many most interesting cases are set forth. Thousands of 


parison in estimating the success of an Insurance 
Office—was greater than ever before. 1,203 Policies 
were issued, assuring £446,880, yielding a Premium 
Income of £15,290 16s. 2d. 


The total Life Premium 
Income was . . £107,443 Os. Od. 
Less paid for Re-assurances 7,058 9s. Od. 


Net Premium Income £100,384 lls. Od. 


The sum of £2,239 lls. 4d. was also received 
as the consideration for the purchase of An- 
nuities. The total income from all sources was 
£207,231 198. IId., showing an increase of 
£14,214 7s. ld. during the year. 

The Life Reserve Fund has been increased during 
the year by the large sum of £52,720 198. 9d., 
raising it to £583,030 198. 11d. . 

The Fire Reserve Fund has also been increased 
by £4,053 13s., it now standing at £27,217 108. 8d. 
The Assets on the 3lst December last, according to 
the Auditor’s report, were £689,580 13s. 10d. 

The average rate of Interest realised was £4 128. 
per cent, 

The claims by death were remarkably light, and 
much below the expectation. They arose under 
137 Policies, upon 116 lives, the amount assured, 
with bonus additions, being £45,473 18. 4d. Twelve 
Endowment Policies matured for payment, under 
which the sum of £1,450 was paid to the assured. 
The total payments in the Life Department on account 
of claims were therefore £46, ls. 4d., under 149 
Policies, as contrasted with £59,630 58. 6d., under 
179 Policies, during the preceding twelve months, 
ret ames t there were many more lives 
at risk. | 

The Auditors’ Report on the Receipts and Dis- 
bursements, and on the Company’s Assets will, as 
usual, be submitted to the Meeting; and the 
Statutory Accounts, as required to be lodged with 
the Board of Trade, will in due course be issued in 
printed form to the Shareholders. 

The Actuarial Valuation of the whole of the Life 
Assurance and Annuity Contracts alluded to in the 
last Report, exhibit a large surplus available for 
division amongst the participating assurers, and the 
Bonuses thus — gave great satisfaction to the 
numerous Policy-holders. | 

The Board recommend the Shareholders to de- 
clare a Dividend for the year of 8 per cent. on the 
paid-up Capital. | 

It is with deep regret that the Directors have to 
record the loss by death of their valued colleague, 
BenJAMIN CoLLs, Esq. This causes a vacancy in 
the Direction, which will have to be filled up at the 
ensuing Meeting. An intimation has been received 
from Joskrn Botton Dok, Esq., of Causey Ware 
Hall, Edmonton, a duly-qualified Proprietor, of his 
intention to become a candidate for the seat, and he 
will be proposed accordingly. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen retire by 
rotation on this occasion :— 


The Most Hon. the MARQUIS oF 
EXETER 


Lord GiLBeERT KENNEDY Directors 
Rosert TAxvL ORB, Esq. 
WII. DRVENISEH, Esq. Auditor, 


and being eligible they will be proposed for 
re · election. 

The Directors again express the hope that the 
Shareholders will co-operate with them in advancing 
the interests of the Institution, by making its posi- 
tion and advantages known in the circles in which 
they move. 

By order of the Board, 


G. SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 
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WIrron HOUSE, EDGBASTON, near BIRMINGHAM. 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses PRIrso and Miss Hit, 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs, LANCE. 


The SUMMER TERM is from TUESDAY, 


References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Datz, Birmingham. 


May 6TH, to WEDNESDAY, Jorx 301K. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


ParincrPats—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 
Literature , Prof, Morey, University Coll. 
900 bie * Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll. 
Language. .. Dr. MANDROU. 


German Language .,, =... Dr. Wu, Dulwich Coll. 
Italian Language mn „ Prof. Ferrero, LL.D, 
Ancient odern History Dr. Kemsuxap, Dulwich Coll. 
English Language. . G. E. W 


. West, Esq., M. A 


Physical Geography... . Prof. SzeLey, King’s Coll. 

Musio— Theory, &. * JOHN BLOCKLEY, 8 

— and Harmonium... Siew 7 DII EI. 
F or GARCIA. 

Drawing and Painti % E. C. Mrigs, Esq. 


Paint sq 
Geology and Biblical ies Rev. J. W. Topp, D.D., F.G.8 
Terms and Particulars on application to TI PrincrPaAts. 


OIRA HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

UPPER ADDISCOMBE, CROYDON, SURREY. 
Conducted on the Collegiate system. 

The testimony of the Parents of past and present Pupils 

is that the Training and Teaching are very marked in their 


Boarders received from the age of Nine years and 


upwards. 

Inclusive Fees for Board and Instruction, 80 to 100 guineas 
per annum, according to age. 

For Spr gon, with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, address the Principals, as above. 


(Aste HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified Englich and Foreign 
Governesses. 
Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
FACING THE SEA. 


QTAF FoR D HOUSE, 
51, EVERSFIELD PLACE, 


Sr. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RECEIVED 

as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 

the Northern suburb of London. Terms (including Lessons 
witn Four Masters) from Thirty Guineas. Vacancy for u 


ess-pupil (Minister s Dangbter preferred).— Address, 
fhe Lady Principal, Mrs. — 41 — Parkhurst- 
toad, Camden; road, N. 


HE MISSES ROWLAND, formerly of 
Henley, RECEIVE a select number of PUPILS 
whom they educate. Assisted by certificated teachers and 
rs. Prospectuses, testimonials on application, Young 
from India received. 
Marchmont House, Selina Crescent, Crouch End, N. 


it yates COUNTY 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and merrantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this Schoo) bave passed the Examinations of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and the College of Preceptors, 
aud the Oxford and Cambridge Local Kxaminations ix 
Honours, Cricket, fishing, safe 8 

References to parents in all parts of England. 

Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty-four guineas. 

For views and 8 apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J. and J. W. Marsh, 


Ho HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 


Conducted Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A., 
(Gold Medallist) University of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English sub and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in ce forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes. The French, German, drawing, and painting 
are tough by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting at the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. 


Established 1857. 


12 SCHOOL, COWLEYMOOR HOUSE, 
TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE. 
Professors attend for the accompliahmer te. Careful tra vo- 
ing and home comforts, Pupils prepared for the University 
Examinations. 


MIDDLE - CLASS 


Special terms for the daughters of ministers. Addresse 


Lady Principal. 


ey Fe HOUS E, 
MARINE DRIVE, GREAT YARMOUTH, 


LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Under the general direction of Mr. and Mrs. TOMKINS. 
Prospectus, with full particulars, on application. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 


Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
¢ (Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Eeq., M.A. (Lo- 


—— — — 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, NAR WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 


Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
petent Masters. | 

JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 

W. H. LEE, Esgq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 

where. . . nothing has been % poo to provide fine, lofty, 

and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 

lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 

in . The situation cannot well be surpassed for 

thiness.”"— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Midsummer, 1874. 

e Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary. The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provide 1. 
e course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 80 as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
ac the Universities. 


FIFTEEN BOYS passed the last CAMBRIDGE 

LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class Honours, 

one in the Second Class, and two in the Third, with six dis- 

tinctions. 

28 for admission to be sent to the Principal. 
inisters’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 

be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 

Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 

Secretary. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. | 


HBAD MAsTER— 


don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


London. 
SeconpD MastTER— 


JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 


. ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship .. 26 5 0 
Directors Scholarship 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship. . . . . . . . . . ., 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Powe, M. A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


SECOND TERM from May lst to Jul 31st. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL. 


37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W. C. 
Beds from ls. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 


See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 


„We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to 
find in London 80 quiet and comfortable a domicile. We 
shall certainly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.“ 
J. Rosperts, Bourne. 2 2 

‘As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home 1 find when away from home.” — 
W. B. Harvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England I have come to 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest 
comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) 
as the Temperance Hotel par excellence.“ —J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto, C. W. 


EAVESTAFF’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unsurpassed for Tone, Touch, Durability, 
and Cheapness. 


66, JERMYN STREET, W. 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 


HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch, Workmanship war- 
ranted. Our high-class instruments are sold at wholesale 


CO-OPERATIVE TRADE PRICES, 20 PER CENT, 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


Before you decide on purchasing, write for a Descriptive 
Price List and Testimonials to G. LIXSTEAb, Manager, 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


F. H. MIALL, 27, KW Srreer, LIVERPOOL 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT ANP 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 


DiRECTORS, 

Chairman—Mr. Alderman M‘ARTHUR, M.P. 
Deputy Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Faq. 
H. J. Atkinson, Esq. John Napier, Esq. 

H. H. Fowler, Esq. W. K. Parker, Esq., F. R. S. 
J. B. Ingle, Esq. Jonathan S. Pidgeon, Beg. 
George Lidgett, Esq. Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, 

Sir Francis Lycett, John Vanner, Esq. 

S. D. Waddy, Esq., G. C., M. P. 


Assurance and Aunuity Fund., 1,599,212 14 2 
Annual Income N 277,115 0 0 


Every description of Life Assurance Business is transacted 
by the Society at moderate rates. 

W. V. UNYNES, Sceretary, 
32, Moorgate-street, London. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOC 
INVESTMENT CO \i ANY (Limited), | 
Established 1872. 
Paid-up Capital ..... £500,000, 
{NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
54 per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for ONE Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached for half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities, in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


— — 


TO BEAUTIFY YOUR GA DEN. 


EFORE PURCHASING YOUR SEEDS, 

sendfor my Assortment of HARDY ANNUALS, 
Thirteen Large -Packets, with Name, Colour, Height, and 
Cultural Directions on each. Also CATALOGUE and 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK, containing Forty-one 
Pages of useful information, and Thirty-seven Tinustistions. 
All post free for fourteen stamps—G. WISE, Seedsman, 
Florist, &c., 17, Mile End Road, London, E. 


Accidents Occur Daily !! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidentel Assurance 
Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, EI, O00, O00. 
Annual Income, £214,000, 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums, 


Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
£1,350,000 have been paid us Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


A genta, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to hg at 
the Office of the BinkBECK BUILDING Socigry, and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lave. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

urposes.— Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 

ND SocizTy, 29 and 30 Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 


} WITH SAFETY. 
Apply at the Office of the Binksgecxk BARE, 29 and 30 


— ee 


— — 


|. Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 


8 rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
emand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, whew 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bani. 1s open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 8 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od. 

Reflector Cooking Stoves from 108. 6d. Sole maker 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. Factory 
Barringtou-road, 8.W. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKIN Gr 

POWDER wakes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 

aud digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., Ja., 2s. 6d., 
and 58. packages, of which 700,000 are sold weekly. 


— | 


W ASHING DAY IN SHETLAND. — The 
Rev. Alexander Yeats, Baptist Manse, Lerwick, 
Shetland, writes respecting Harper Twelvetrees’ Five Guinea 
VILLA WASHER, Wringer, and Mangler :—“ June 9, 1879. 
My wife pronounces it a marvel; we are more than satisfied, 
and feel assured that it has only to be widely known to 
widely appreciated, My wife) washed 121 different articles, 
including five large sheets, and some table-cloths, &c., in less 
than four hours, and much better than by nand-rubbing. — 
Hundreds of similar r . paid i — — 
rticulars of easy terms and prospectuses post-kxe 
HARPER T WELVETREES, Patentee, 40, Finsbury 


° | DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 
. 


FORWARDING AGENT. 


Circus, London, Works: Burdett Road, Bow, E, 


ILE FT POY, TOP BN “a 


— eon 


- June 18, 1879. 
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DEWHURSTS SUPER GLACE THREAD, 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Oolours, 


“SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON. 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 


Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


USE 
BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT, 

As Supplied ae 
HER MAJESTY, 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO. 


D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., F.C. 


LAMPARD’S 
/ COFFEE. 
2/- TEA. 


BEST POSSIBLE VALUE FOR MONEY. 
SENT ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
GEO. LAMPARD, 44, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E. C. 


AND 


SEA 
SALT. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 
table, and the daintiest dishes more delicious, To Chops, 
teaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in boſ tles, at 
6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GoopALL, BAcKHOUsE and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
household, and an inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. : 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c,, in Id. Packets; 
6d., 18., 2s., and 5s. Tins, 


Prepared by GoODALL, BACKHOUsE and Co, Leeds, 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


‘Lhe best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet intro- 


duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 


Appetite, General Debility, &c., &. Restores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c, 1s., 18. ljd., 2s., and 
2s. 3d, each bottle. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds, 


GOODALL’S GUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 


time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the 
utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are implicitly 
followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally 
as a useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. Give 
it a Trial, 

Sold in Boxes, 6d. and ls. each, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole 
Proprietors 


roprietors, 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and 00. 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINES, Lock, 
_ Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. All one price. 
Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaranteed. No extras. 
Month's free trial. Easy terms of payment, 1Cs, monthly. 
Carriage paid. Prospectus free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 
EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 


FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made tc 
the BEDFORD PANTECHN 15 


ror JELLIES use 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
NELSON’S CITRIC Alb, 
NELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


A New and Economicai Recipe in each Packet of Gelatine 
BOXES containing | 


12—6d. Packets GELATINE, ö 
123d. 1 CITRIC ACID, 
]—ls. Bottle ESSENCE OF LEMON, | 


Sufficient to make 12 Quarts Jelly, 
PRICE 10s. \ 


May now be obtained by order from all Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen, &c., Kc. The several articles may also be 
hought separately as heretofore. 


SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, 
BAKED PUDDING, &c., 


WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


To meet the demands of their immense connection, special 
and novel fabrics for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS 
are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. A 
large variety of all the most fashionable and distingué 
mixtures and designs are now ready for inspection. 

Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures. 


Class Class Class Class 
A B O D 
1 ind 42s 50s. 59s. 
3 178. 6d. 218 286. 83s. 
ROUSERS 12s, 6d. 18s. 14s. | 17s. 6d. 
VERCOATS 21s 288 83s. 42s. 
LSTER”’...| 80s. 42s. 50s. 608. 
OYS’ SUIT ...| 16s. 208. 24s, 288. 
De OVERCOAT] 128. 6d. 16s. 64. 21s. 24s, 
Do.“ ULSTER”’| 15s. 6d. 208 258 298. 
Class Class Class Class 
E F G H 
Suir 8 756 818 948. 1028. 
. 428 45s. 66s. 60s. 
‘ROUSERS . 225. 248. 266. 28s. 
Ovencoar | 50s 55s. 658. 708. 
LSTER . 70s 758. 84s. 100s. 
OYS8’ SUIT ...| 31s. 36s. 40s. — 
Do. OVERCOAT! 27s. 30s. 36s. —— 
Do.“ ULSTER 32s. 888. 428. — 


WAISTCO ATS, 78. to 16s. 

The Ready-made equal to those made to order. 
Prices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 
Patterns Free. 

“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” (Registered) 
Have for some years past formed an important feature in 
the manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, and are 
remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Sore to an extent ultimateiy 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fabrics are equally serviceable for 

GENTLEMEN'S MORNING or TRAVE G SUITS. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 axp er, LUDGATE HILL, E. O. 


: 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 


Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 
ILL be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 


gratis and port free, which explains the on) 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEET 


(Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent) 
Which have obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 


LONDON, 1862 ; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless: Dentistry. In recognition 
\of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
N S. G. HUTCHINS. 
\ By — Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
G. H. Jones, Esq. 
EMORY EXTRAORDINARY BY CORRE: 
„ SPONDENCE.—Particulars post free of MR. WM. 
STOKES, Teacher of Memory, Royal Polytechnic, 309, 
Regent-street, London, W. Class on Tuesdays, 3 and 8.30. 
Stokes on Memory,” by post, fourteen stamps. Memory 
Globe, 14 stamps. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — METEMPSY- 
CHUuUSIS, by Prof. Pepper, at 3 and 8.— THE 
FAInY DELL, a Grand, Romantic, Fairy, Musical Euter- 
tainment, with hew Scenes, Slides, and Effects, conducted b 
Mr. Oscar HARTWELL, at 4 and 9. The ELECTRI 
LIGHT ; GAS: what it does and can do; The STEAM 
ENGINE, &c., by Mr. J. L. Kine.—The ZULU WAR, b 
Mr. W. R. May.--VOYAGES IN THE AIR, and THE 
WONDERS OF MODERN SCIENCE, by Mr. T. C. 
HrerwortH.—STOKES ON MEMORY.—LEOTARD the 


a 


— — 


STEEL PENS warranted quality, Manufactured by 


(80388 W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 886; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 855; 
BANK PEN, No. 386; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 847; and BU 88 PEN, No. universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALI, and CO.“ 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 86, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 820. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


HE EGYPTIAN SCARF \PIN, set with 
ALASKA DIAMOND. This Pin is all the rage in 
fashionable circles, and may, indeed, be worn by the Priuce or 
the Peasant. Itisa eful set-off to any Gentleman. The 
longer it is worn the better it will be liked. In value it is 
worth 10s, 6d.; but if this advertisement be cut out and sent 
to me, with a P. O. O. for 2s. 6d., this wonderful bargain will 
be sent by return of post, If not approved of, money 


returned. 
JESSE SILVERTON & CO. 
(Son or THE REV. E. J. SILVERTON), 
9, PARK STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 

end, 248. cash; Wallseend—Clase B, 228, cash; Best 
Inland, 22s. cash; Inland. Class B. 20s. cash; Derby 
Brights, 19s.; Nuts, 18s.; Best Coke, 13s. Cash on 
delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’8 LOWEST SUMMER 
PRICES,— BEST WALLSEND. — Hetton or 
Lambton, 24s.; Wallsend Seconds, 238. best Wigan, 22s.,; 
best Silkstone, 22s.; best Stafford, 21s ; new Silkstone, 
2ls.; Derby Bright, 19s.; Barusley, 19s.; Kitchen, 18s. ; 
Hartley, 18s.; Cobbles, 18s.; Nuts, 178.; Coke, 12s. per 
12 ewt. Cash. Screened, Depots, 11 N. * — 
gate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great Northern way. 
King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South Tottenham, N.; 
4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basin, N. W.; and 1, 
Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W 


IEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature thus— 


1 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine, 


% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and B London; and Export Oilmen generally, 


lackwell, 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 
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BROOK'S 


COWING COTTONS. 


Patent Glacé Thread. 


Crochet and Tatting 
Cotton. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


sold Meda Paste sere, ll Cord Soft Cotton 
Embroidery Cotton. 


OxLx Prizt Mepat, London, 1881. 
Only First Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, 


Vienna, 1873. Of all Drapers 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 


Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, | Throughout the World. 


KINGSBURY’S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 


CHEAPEST 
ICE WOOT, 53d. 
CREWELS, 102d. 


BERLIN WOOLS, black and white, 3s. Od. per Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
570 different shades, from 3s. IId. per Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
SCOTCH FINGERINGS, 14d. oz or Is. 11d. Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 


FILOSELLE, large 


Every Lady shoald send for a descriptive Book of Wools and Fancy Needlework, post free to any 
part of the world. Scraps for Screens, 160 for 1s. ; Packets, various, ls., 18. 6d., 2s. 6d., sent by post. 
FP. L. KINGSBURY, SOUTH KENSINGTON BAZAAR, 
80, 82, 84, 90, 92, and 106, FULHAM ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S. W. 


HOUSE IN THE WORTDP FOR WOOLS. 
per Bau, „ Colours, at KINGSBURY’S. 
per dozen, or Id. each, at KINGSBURY’S. 


skein, 39d., or 3s. 6d. doz, at _KINGSBURY’S. 


A GOLD WATCH FOR A GUINEA! 
Is 


Quite possible to have an Oroide Gold Watch, presenting every appearance of the precious metal, at 
that very low price, and containing works equally good with those in the best gold watches. 
What a boon is this for those who cannot afford real goods. The lady’s watch, sold at 35s., is a 


it Possible? 


dainty and elegant little affair, with a large choice of patterns. Nothing can be distinguished in these 
yar ag from 18-carat gold, which has found a dangerous rival in the equally brilliant and durable 
roide. 

Chains can be had in the same material at comparatively low prices. For 58. even a very pretty 
pattern can be had; and for 15s. a really handsome chain can be procured. Other articles of jewellery 
can be had at equally low prices—earrings from 3s. 6d., brooches from 4s, 6d., and bracelets in really 
artistic designs at about one-twentieth the cost of the gold it imitates so exactly. The maker of this 


very inexpensive jewellery is 


MR. O. O. ROWE, 
88, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON. 


J noticed an Indian locket which was extremely handsome, and would cost at least six guineas in 
gold, the price being half-a-guinea. 
ales,’ cost 15s., and a short chain, the Victoria,’ 7s. 6d. Necklets can be had from 2s. 6d. to 30s. I 
noticed some at 8s. 6d. in really beautiful designs ; lockets to hold four photographs cost a guinea. The 
22 complete set of studs with solitaires for cuffs, either engraved, plain, or with stones, cost 
rom 5s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. These prices will prove how inexpensive Oroide is, though it differs in that 
respect only from real gold. —Sylvia's Home Journal, Christmas Number, 1878. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


A lady’s long chain of à handsome pattern, called the Prince of 


WAUKENPHAST’S BOOTS FOR LADIES. 


LADIES’ GLACE 


LADIES’ COURT SHOES, IN PATENT LEATHER OR GLACE KID, 78. 
GLACE KID LAWN-TENNIS SHOES. 
LADIES’ ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND WALKING BOOT FOR ALL SEASONS. 


KID OXFORD WALKING SHOES, 8s. 6d. 


60, HAYM 


ARKET, LONDON, S. W. 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


“Is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most 
refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


THREE 


„ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better Brand than the 


b AST LE 8 99 | “THREE CASTLES’” —Vide “The Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, 
4 protected by the Name and Trade Mark. , 


WILLS: 


“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


KINAHAN’S 
tl 
WHISKY. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 


Dr. HASSALL says —“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 
1 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, w. 


OUSEHOLD MANGLES CHEAPER THAN 

EVER!! Harper Twelvetrees’ renowned FIFTY 
SHILLING VILLA MANGLE and WRINGER astonishes 

urchasers by its usefulness and efficiency ; it does more than 
HALF THE WASHING; wrings dry instantly; and 
saves immense time, labour, fatigue, and expense in drying, 
mangling, and mending. Free trial. Carriage paid to all 
arts. Easy payments, or ten per cent. cash discount. 
llustrated Prospectuses, post free, of Washing Machines, 
Clothes-W ringers, and House Mangles, in great variety, from 
Harper Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury Circus, London, E. C. 
Works, Burdett Road, Bow, E. 


— — ty 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & CO. 8 NUTRITIVE and 

SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and“ un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., 18., and 2s. 6d. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
HE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL CURE 


without internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Ageuts, 
W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen Victoria-street (formerly 
of 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard). London, whose names are 
engraved on the Government Stamp. 


Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin.—Seventh Edition, 
post free, 32 Stamps. : 


RUPTIONS : their Real Nature and Rational 
Treatment ; with Remarks on the Abuse of Areenic, 
Mercury, and other Reputed Specifics. 


G. Hill, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, — 


MPORTANT TESTIMONIAL from OLDHAM, 
8, Check-street, Glodwick-road, Oldham, 
Page D. Woodcock, Esq., 2lst April, 1876. 
St. Faith's, Norwich, 

Sir,. —I was suffering severely from Wind on the 
Stomach, Indigestion, and Spasms; I read your 
advertisement, and thought it was just the medicine 
to meet my case ; I was at the time under one of the 
best medical men in Oldham, but found little or no 
relief until I took your Pille, which I purchased of 

our agents, Messrs. Braddock and Bagshaw, of 

orkshire-street. 1 thank God I ever did so, for 
they have proved a great blessing to me. Before I 
took your Pills, I was ill nine weeks, and was never 
at the end of the street where I live; I almost 
despaired of ever being better, but I am happy to 
inform you I am better now than I have been for 

ears, and I attribute it only to the use uf your 

ills. I am never without them, aud the best of all 
is I have neyer needed a doctor since. 

[ remain, yours truly, 


MRS. RATCLIFFE. 
Witness, John Harrop, 71, High-street, Glossop. 


UFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, 
Indigestion, Costiveness, Giddiness, Sick Headache, 
Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Colic, 
Ague, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
&c., should lose no time in availing themselves of this most 
excellent medicine. 

Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all medicine 
vendors, in hoxes, at ls. l4d., 28. 91., and 48. 6d. each; or 
sent for 14, 33, or 56 stamps. according to size, by Page D. 
Woodcock, Calvert-street, Norwich (formerly of Lincoln). 


KAYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


THE BEST 
SUMMER MEDICINE. 


These invaluable preparations are universally 
recognised as the most suitable Medicine at this 
time of the year, cooling the Blood, and 
giving a healthy tone to the Stomach. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Price Is. lid., 2s. d., and 
48. 6d. per Box. 


“FOR THE BLOOD 18 THE LIFE,’ 
(EARKE'S 
WV OBLD-FAMED 
Boop Mixture 


TRADE Marxk—“Bioop MIxTuRE.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


Q KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
Q rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads, ore Eyes, Erysi „Itch, Scurfe, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL FARTS, 
MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. — Cleanse 
the vitinted blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; 
cleanse it whea you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 


you when. Keep the blood pure, aud the heaith of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted ſ. ee 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution oi 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 


LARKE’s WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX- 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-staud- 
ing cases,—BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI- 
CINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent for 3 
or 132 stamps by the Proprietor, 


F. J, CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Linceln 


veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
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18th Annual Issue.—Price 2d., post free 3d., 36 pages closely printed matter. 


A B C CHURCH AND CHAPEL DIRECTORY. 


The best and only correct guide to all London and Suburban Protestant Places of Worship, Ministers, Times of Service, &c 


A cheap and reliable Christian Guide Book to London. 


The NONCONFORMIST says :— Very useful—containing a mass of information, which will be serviceable to visitors to 
London, not less than to permanent residents in the metropolis.” 


London: ROBERT BANKS, Racquet Court, Fleet Street. 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


| ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending — 17 worship. 
A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


% PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. | 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


: OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


— — — 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
te old by Che everywh led bottles, 4s, 6d,, 
8 80 mists ere, in capsu es, 4s, 
2 size 118., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE.— 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory 
It is exceedingly fragrant, aud specially useful for removin 
mcrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls. and 28. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without > It effeets its object satisfac-. 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes the growth of new 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 1s, 6d. each. 


“We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, 


which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” —Nonconformist. 
“This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an‘ Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special Services.’ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the —s as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.“ — The Baptist. 
“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. e editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” —Freeman. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and 8 variety of binding at very moderate 
prices. 4 The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominational title - pages if 
required. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage - stamps or P. O. orders 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 
udge Row Chambers, E. C. : JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 

combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is muc 
er than calomel or biue pill for removing bile.— Prepare 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles 
2s. 9d. and 48. 6d. each, Sold by all Chemists. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 


10 L ADIES “A TREASURE NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT.”—Court Cireular. 
MISS MARIAN SMITHARD’S DOMESTIC COOKERY. 8d. per pound. 
AND COOKS Miss MARIAN SMITHARD, let Class Diplomée, National Training School of Cookery. One meal a day would give Health to 
° Post free, 13 stamps, from P. WARD asd CO., 16, Great Marlbro’-street, W. Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
Much money is lost by amateur advertising. Those who would advertise economically, and their attendant Maladies. 
TO re muneratively, avd effectively, should send for Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


Practical and Economical v. Mechanical Advertising.”’ (Regd.) 


ADVERTISERS. Post free 6 stamps, from TUR GENERAL Press AND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 16, Great DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


/ Mar)lbro’-street, W. Answers to advertisements received and forwarded. 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually 


BEST SOFT 6- CORD | increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 

SEWING COTTON, British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and ara 

IN BLAOK AND WHITE AND ALL | *#Pecislly noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 

„ e COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY | Perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
: SEWING MACHINE. 


of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulm Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 


PARIS W EXTRA GLA OEL an and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
EXHIBITION, 8E ING COTTON. — Hg * — —ů * — n 


1878, CROCHET OR 


The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at 18. lid. and 4s, 6d. 
each, The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, Gd. ond 116, each 
Both to be obtained of all Chemistr. 


AWARD OF COTTO TATTING COTTON. ones 
GOLD MEDAL. | In SKEINS or on REELS. “DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 


For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merehants throughout the World. 


All who wish to preserve health and thus p life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 


| Send for Price List (48 pages), post free, LEGITIMATE CO-OPERATION (for Cash only), 
No FEgs.] TO THE HEADS OF FAMILIES.—Co-operative Stores Superseded by (No Tickers. 


DEAN & Co. (Established 1838), Wholesale & Retail Teamen and Grocers 
41, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. o. 


cerning this the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :—“‘It will be an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think,” 3 


; CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Free delivery in London and suburbs. Carriage paid on country orders of £5, and on orders for TEA (only) of £2, to 22 Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 


any railway station in Great Britain. 3 


Nork.—In many cases the above Price List will be found to offer advantages which no Co-operative Stores ha 
attempted. Dan and Co. will thank the public to intimate to them any case of The Stores offering advantages which relief at the expense of enfeeblin 


they do not, which will immediately be done. 
Perfumery, Patent Medicines, &c., also general goods, as at any Stores. 


fire relief in Coughs, Cold and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momen 

g the digestive organs, — 
thus increasing that debility which lies at root Bie 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE) „ eren, 


0 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL AND SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


* 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the Anti-Lancet,” says- 
—I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influensa, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 


: IN GOOD TASTE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 


O. BARTHOLOMEW & CO. 


CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


* 
3 & 14, PAVEMENT, AND ROPEMAKE R STREET, FINSBURY, E. C. 


had gratis of all Chemists, 


EHOLD FURNITURE (pinneronn’s MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 

of this pure solution as the best remedy for 

ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD, 

| ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 

and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
dren, and Infants 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
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“All denominations of the Christian Church owe 


. * THE 


By the Rev. J. A. WYLIE, 


14 PART 1 ready JUNE 25. 


| : throughout the realm.—Record. 


E. H. WARD, R. A., “LUTHERS FIRST ST 
printed on Plate Paper. 


Ludgate Hill, London. 


a debt of gratitude to 


the author of THE HISTORY OF PROTESTANTISM for a work of the 
kind, so full of fact, and so fair to all parties concerned. SrANDARnb. 


NEW ISSUE, in Monthly parts, 7d. 


| HISTORY OF PROTESTANTISM 


A.. 


With upwards of 600 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1 5 
: | é¢ * a 
} We should be pleased to know that a copy of this work was placed in every Parochial and Lending Library 


“This History of Protestantism must be classed amongst standard works, and claims a high position by virtue of its 
a intrinsic merits. The illustrations are numerous, and give an additional value to the work.”—Aock. 


“We do not merely advise our readers to obtain this book: we urge, and even beg them to do so, if at all possible. 
i Let it be introduced into family libraries, Sunday-school libraries, and local libraries, by all means.“ /atehman. 


„ With PART I. will be issued, free of charge, a copy of the great Painting by 


UDT OF THE BIBLE,’ 


Prospectuses are now ready at all Booksellers’, and will be sent post free on application to the Publishers, CASSELL PETTER & GALPIN, 


SECOND THOUSAND. — Rev. I. W. TUCKER'S Life of 


Literary Churchman.—“This memoir is an admirable 
oue.“ Graphic —“ A memoir that will have an enduring value“ 
Nonconformist.—“ We lay down the:e volumes with pro- 
found admiration of this devoted servant of the Christian 


Leeds Mercury.—“ Auy one wishing the refreshment of 
learning to know a Bishop who was a whole man and a man | 


Church.” | | | 
a 8 ; ! j hol } , sh ” 

National Church.—“ No review cau do justice to such a ee 455 * l ould read this 5 | 

life.” Literary World —“ Worthy of a careful study. | 


School Guardian.—“ A priceless contribution to the | Guardian —“ These volumes are of surpassing interest.” | 
History of the Church of England in this century.” | 


W. WrIIs :Garpyer, Paternoster Buildings, London, E. C. 


| 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
{ MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 


— -— 


DRESSES AND 


Ladies selecting their BRIDAL TROUS. 
DRESSM AKING, SEAUX will find every requisite in our large 


and varied Stock. The Goods are manu- 


factured on the Premises, under the super— 


MANTLES, vision of thoroughly qualified assistants. | 


Experienced Dressmakers and Fitters always 


in attendance, and convenient Private 


BON N ETS, AN D Fitting-rooms provided. | 


PP ee eee ae 


; LADIES WILLIAM TARN & Co., 
UNDERCLOTHING. NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 


i AND 


NEW KENT ROAD. S. E. 


RITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COM. 
PAN Y.—Office: 4, Queen Street Place, London, E. C. 


BISHOP SELWYN. 2 Vols., octavo cloth, 24s. At all te Libraries. TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1879) 


NEW BUSINESS. 

2,175 policies issued for £456,450 
New aunual premium income 13,099 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

24,283 policies in force for £4,487,034 
Aunual premium income 133,446 


DEATH CLAIMS, &c. 
Death claims, including matured 
policies and bonuses paid in year £53,759 
From commencement paid for elaims 485,534 
ACCUMULATED FUND. 
BOG TE CO POI inks oc iho so ccc acnseecet £60,689 
Increasing the fund to 624,445 


Aveiage Reversionary Bonus for 24 years, ONE-AN D- 


‘PEW FURNITURE. 777. Ae ay 


Policies payable in lifetime. Separate use Policies. 

Non-forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 

Assurances effected in Mutual Department during 1879 
participate in Ninth Division of Profits, and rank for Two 
Years’ Bonus therein. | 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 
E. C., seven doors east of the Cannon-street Station. : 

Capital £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully pad up Shares of £25 

each, fur the purchase and sale of productive and progressive 

House Property, and Improving the Dwellings of the 
Working Classes on the self-supporting principle. 

Registered March 15, 1876. 

HALF-A-MILLION SUBSCRIBED. 


Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, at £5 per Share premium (748 
of which have already been issued.) 


Reserve Fund to March 31, 1879, 
£26,031 10s. 


Profit in the THIRD year just below EIGHT PER CENT. 
Interest for Current Year, SIX-AND-A-QUARTER 
PER CENT, 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT and BALANCE-SHEET. 
Prospectus, Share Application Forms, and all other ifor- 
mation, may be had on application to | 
W. II. BASDEN, Sccretary. 


ae IMPERIAL DISCOUNT COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Business Established 1860. 
DIVIDENDS have been PAI “ to Shareholders to Dec. 3], 
1878, at the rate of 10 per cent, per aunum, 
Mouey received on deposit at the following rates: — 
Six per cent. at Oue Month’s notice) Iuterest 
Seven per cent, at Three Months’ notice ¢ remitted 
Eizht per cent. at Six Months’ notice) quarterly. 
W. BAKER, Manager. 
St. Clement's House, Clement’s-lane, E. C. 
= — ˙—— 
Published by W. R. Wittcox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Priuted by R. K. Burt & Co., Wine Otlice, 
Court, Fleet Street, London.—WxDNESDAV, JUNE 18, 1879. 
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